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to record in the coal dispute, and there is now 

only one week to run before the subsidy expires. 
No party has yet receded from its formula. The owners 
still stick out obstinately for district negotiations on the 
crucial point of the minimum percentage additions to 
standard rates; and the Mining Association went out of 
its way on Tuesday to repudiate the rumour that they 
were disposed to waive their insistence on this point. 
Until they abandon this attitude, it is clear that no pro- 
gress will be made, and that it will be impossible to dis- 
cover whether the miners on their side will be reasonable 
and waive their equally impossible formula of “ not a 
penny off.’’ On this matter of procedure, the Govern- 
ment is understood to be definitely against the owners, 
and it is clear, indeed, that they must give way upon it 
sooner or later. But they may easily give way too late for 
accommodation on the points of substance. The owners 
are still evidently under the sway of their favourite 
illusion that the utmost preliminary obstinacy on non- 
essential points is good tactics; and appear quite un- 
affected by the disastrous impression which such tactics 
produce on public opinion. If anything could convert 
the British public to nationalization of the mines, it 
would be the mentality which the mine-owners have dis- 
played during the past year and in which they still 
persist. 


- OR the third successive week, there is no progress 


* * * 

Meanwhile, Mr. Baldwin, having indicated the pos- 
sibility of continued subsidy of some kind, is apparently 
unwilling to give this possibility any concrete form. 
His attitude remains that the owners and miners must 
first discover how much they need in order to clinch 
a settlement. before the Government will consider how 
far they are prepared to go. We may not unreasonably 
infer that anti-subsidy feeling is very strong in the 
Cabinet, and that the Government will not prove willing 
to go nearly as far in this matter as the miners and the 
owners were perhaps assuming. For a stiff attitude on 
the subsidy, there is much to be said. Substantial 
Government assistance will be essential, as Mr. McNair 
points out in an article this week, to deal with the 


‘ 
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problem of displacement which will arise whenever the 
settlement is reached; and a subsidy is about the most 
wasteful means possible of using any public money that 
can be made available for the coal-mines. None the 
less, we do not believe that there is now a chance of 
avoiding a stoppage, unless the Government are ready 
to make some definite offer relating to the subsidy ; and 
having already spent over £23 millions, which is simply 
money wasted if a stoppage occurs, they should not, 
we think, reject the idea of offering another £6 millions, 
on lines such as those which Mr. Keynes suggests, pro- 
vided that having made their offer definite, they stick 
to it and do not go beyond it. 
* * * 

The Government is reported to have decided in 
favour of a tax on betting. We are not surprised to hear 
this, for it would have been odd if Mr. Churchill, in his 
diligent search for unconsidered trifles to put into the 
Budget bag, had failed to see the attractions of such a 
tax. <A tax on betting has every fiscal merit bar one. 
It is a tax on a wholly voluntary and unnecessary kind of 
spending, and no one need pay it who does not wish to 
do so. On the other hand, it is a tax on a kind of 
spending which is exceedingly prevalent, and it should, 
therefore, provide a good yield. The one difficulty is 
that a widespread type of betting, ready-money betting 
in the street, is an offence against the law, and before 
it could be taxed it would need to be legalized. Further- 
more, the efforts of the police to suppress this type of 
betting have been so conspicuously unsuccessful that it is 
open to doubt whether the authorities would be much 
more successful in preventing evasions of the tax. 
According to the current report, Mr. Churchill has 
shirked this fence and has decided to tax betting on 
credit only. Both street-betting and ready-money bet- 
ting on the course—which is not illegal—are to escape. 
In short we are to be treated to the elegant spectacle 
of Mr. Churchill receiving from four to six millions a 
year from one type of bookmaker; while Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks pursues another with all the forces of the 
law, and yet a third is immune from the attentions of 
either Minister. 
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We are somewhat doubtful whether this com- 
promise will survive the test of experience. It is 
admitted that the bookmakers will pass the tax on to 
their clients by shortening the odds. But if the credit- 
betting odds are shortened so also will be the odds on the 
course, for the two types of transaction are closely inter- 
locked. And if the official starting prices are thus 
shortened the odds obtainable by the small man who bets 
in the street will also depreciate, for this kind of betting 
is almost wholly on a starting-price basis. Everyone who 
bets will thus be taxed, but the bookmakers, and not the 
Exchequer, will rake in the proceeds so far as both types 
of ready-money betting are concerned. It is possible, 
also, that some of the smaller bets which are now made 
legally on a credit basis will be placed with the illegal 
ready-money bookmaker, for the backer may hope, 
albeit vainly, that he will thus evade the tax. It seems 
to us, therefore, that the Government is trying to make 
the best of both worlds, and that the consequences will 
be those usually appertaining to such an attempt. Mr. 
Churchill will only get a fraction of the money extracted 
from the public; the bookmakers will score heavily ; and 
street-betting, which the authorities cannot suppress but 
will not legalize, will in fact be stimulated. 

* *” * 

While on the surface last week’s conference between 
the engineering employers and the unions shows little 
sign of progress towards a settlement, the position is in 
reality far less acute than it was. The employers made 
a definite offer of an increase of half-a-crown a week, 
but qualified this by demanding a temporary reduction 
of the rates of pay for overtime and night shifts, and 
the unions could not swallow this qualification. Mr. 
Brownlie, however, has stated definitely that the unions 
would recommend their members to accept the increase 
if the conditions were withdrawn. In other words the 
unreal atmosphere created by talk of 20s. advance has 
given way to an atmosphere of reality and of practical 
possibilities. Further, it is clear that there remains 
very little difference between the parties, for the number 
of men affected by the night shift wage reduction is of 
the order of only 5 per cent. of those in the industry, 
and the rate for overtime during the day is only reduced 
to time and a quarter for the first two hours, and time 
and a half thereafter, instead of time and a half 
from the start. The unions have some __justifi- 
cation in fearing that any relaxation will lead to more 
overtime, but against this they have to set the very solid 
advantage of the half-a-crown increase to all. For the 
moment there is a deadlock, but in our opinion last 
week’s meeting made for progress. This week the Lon- 
don District has decided to take a ballot on the question 
of strike action in support of the district claim for 20s. 
London’s example will probably be followed by other 
districts, but these developments need not be taken too 
seriously. Six weeks has been allowed for the London 
ballot, and it ought to be possible for the Minister of 
Labour or the T.U.C. committee to bring the national 
bodies together again within that time. 

* * * 

It is a great pity that no authoritative summary of 
the treaty between Soviet Russia and Germany should 
yet have been published. Discussion of what may be 
called an absentee document is almost invariably harm- 
ful; it provokes inevitably an orgy of sensational guess- 
ing and of criticism based on guesswork. International 
compacts ought not to be presented to the public after 
speculative controversy has fouled the wells of legitimate 
and sober criticism. It is particularly difficult to under- 
stand why the German and Russian Governments should 
have covered their negotiations with such profound 


secrecy, because everything suggests that the treaty is 
a harmless and innocent document. The multilateral 
treaties of modern Europe have set up a sort of “ most 
favoured nation treatment ’’ in such matters as arbi- 
tration, neutrality, and reciprocal assurances against 
aggression. Russia appears to have persuaded Germany 
to sign a treaty giving her the same treatment in these 
matters as the Locarno signatories. The British Gov- 
ernment appear to be perfectly satisfied that nothing in 
the treaty is inconsistent with the Locarno Pact or the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. If the German 
Opposition and the less responsible sections of the Paris 
Press represent the document in a more dangerous light, 
the negotiators have only their own excessive reticence 


to blame. 
* * * 


There seems no good reason to connect the progress 
of the Russo-German negotiations with recent events at 
Geneva. Geographical and economic conditions inevit- 
ably impose on Germany a more realistic attitude to- 
wards the existing Government in Russia than that 
adopted by the Western Powers. At the same time, the 
treaty comes as a reminder that the orientation of Ger- 
man policy and the future of Europe as a whole may be 
profoundly affected by what takes place at the next 
League session. The German Government have now 
agreed to send a representative to the Commission which 
is to consider the future constitution of the Council : 
but have felt it necessary to declare that his participation 
in the deliberations of the Commission cannot affect 
Germany’s freedom of decision with regard to entering 
the League. Meanwhile, Sefior Yanguas, the Spanish 
Foreign Minister, has announced that Spanish collabora- 
tion with Germany on the Council can only be secured 
by granting a permanent seat to Spain, and that she 
continues also to support the Brazilian claim. This is 
not encouraging. 

* * * 

We have already discussed the Franco-Spanish pro- 
posals for deposing Abd-el-Krim and treating direct with 
the tribes of the Riffan confederation. Their proposals 
for an armistice look as hollow as their peace policy. 
They demand that the Rifis should allow them to estab- 
lish a connected military line betwen the Melilla zone 
and the Kifane district—a demand equivalent to asking 
the Rifis to facilitate preparations for a converging 
attack on the eastern Rif, if the negotiations break 
down. The condition is excessively harsh, and it is 
difficult to understand who will grant it. At least three 
tribes are involved ; the Beni Bou Yahi, the Metalsa, and 
the Gueznaia. Do the French and Spaniards expect that 
these three separate tribes will unanimously agree to a 
military occupation of their country? Do they imagine 
that Abd-el-Krim will at one and the same time agree to 
withdraw, and enforce obedience to the French demands, 
before his resignation? It is hardly surprising that 
Spanish comment is extremely sceptical, for both the 
manner of negotiating and the conditions proposed sug- 
gest that the French and Spanish Governments are, in 
reality, looking to another summer campaign. 

* * * 

The next few weeks in China are likely to be critical. 
Chang Tso-lin has occupied the capital with a brigade of 
troops, and he and Marshal Wu are reported to be dis- 
cussing amicably the division of civil and military posts 
between their supporters. Both appear to be keeping 
their troops well in hand and to show a friendly attitude 
te the foreign residents. So long as the present under- 


standing lasts, the Tariff Conference will have a chance 
to work in more settled conditions. 
none the less precarious. 


The position is 
The advantages that tariff 
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autonomy would give to the Central Government formed 
one of the chief bones of contention in the phase of the 
civil war which is just coming to an end, and if the Con- 
ference continues to treat only with nominees of the de 
fucto masters of Peking and to ignore the provinces, the 
outlying Tuchuns will doubtless express the same dis- 
satisfaction, by the same means. The moment seems 
ripe for a more constructive policy. Why cannot the 
Powers encourage Wu and Chang to settle what their 
respective spheres of authority shall be, and at the same 
time so enlarge the terms of reference of the Tariff Con- 
ference that the final settlement may provide for an 
equitable distribution of revenue between the Central 
Government and the provinces? 
% * * 

It is curious but hardly surprising that the first 
serious difference of opinion between President Hinaen- 
burg and his Ministers should arise over what is, in a 
sense, a non-party matter. The Government introduced 
and passed a Bill to prevent duelling in the Reichswehr ; 
the President opposed it on the ground that the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on officers—expulsion from the Army 
—was in excess of that inflicted on civilians for the same 
offence. As a result of his opposition the Bill is now 
held up. The measure was pressed,.not by the Demo- 
crats, as might have been expected, but by the Catholics 
of the Centre, for the practice of duelling has always 
pressed hard on the Catholic officer. Public opinion 
compels him, in certain circumstances, to issue or accept 
a challenge; the Church refuses him absolution if he is 


mortally wounded. 


The United States Government has now definitely 
declined the invitation to send a representative to the 
Conference which is to be held at Geneva in September 
to discuss the American reservations regarding adherence 
to the World Court. This refusal synchronizes with a 
hardening of American opinion against participation in 
the work of the Court, and is evidently not calculated 
to facilitate a successful settlement of the question. 
Meanwhile, American opinion is becoming increasingly 
uneasy at the continued failure to settle the Tacna-Arica 
dispute between Chile and Peru. The proposed plebiscite 
is admittedly dead, and all attempts at promoting an 
agreed settlement, whether by neutralization of the terri- 
tory, partition, or a cession to Bolivia on terms, have 
hitherto come to nothing. As both Chile and Peru are 
members of the League, a reference to Geneva remains 
theoretically possible, but American opinion refuses, 
with passion, to consider it as a practical alternative. 
Nevertheless, there are signs of an uneasy feeling that, 
with all the South American States in the League, the 
moral justification of the Monroe Doctrine as applied to 
the settlement of disputes between them can only be 
justified by the success of the United States in perform- 
ing that task. After all, it was by British arbitration 
that the still more important boundary dispute between 
Chile and Argentina was composed. 

* * * 

Preparations are now going forward for the 
Economic Conference which it is proposed that the League 
of Nations should summon to consider the problem 
of facilitating international commerce. The prospects 
of such a Conference must obviously depend largely on 
the support it receives from financial and commercial 
opinion in all countries, and it is significant that Mr. 
Walter Leaf, President of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, has already been able to promise the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the Chamber in the work of the 
Conference. The International Chamber have them- 
selves set up a committee on Trade Barriers, with the 
declared object of working for the removal or diminution 


of artificial obstacles to the free flow of commerce. There 
are, indeed, signs that the very extravagance of the 
economic nationalism responsible for the great Protec- 
tionist revival in Europe has provoked a reaction, which 
finds expression whenever traders of different countries 
come together for consideration of their common inter- 
ests. The Third International Shipping Conference in 
London, and the sixth session of the International Con- 
ference on the Unification of Maritime Law, recently 
concluded at Brussels, are further examples of this 
growing recognition of economic interdependence. 
* * * 


The International Shipping Conference was particu- 
larly notable for the tribute paid to the work of the 
League of Nations, especially in connection with freedom 
of transit and equal treatment of all flags in all ports. 
It is true that a protest was made against the proposed 
discussion, at the forthcoming International Labour 
Conference, of a draft convention on the inspection of 
emigrant ships; but the grounds of this protest were 
simply that the question involved technical matters out- 
side the province of the International Labour Office, and 
that an overlapping of activities was undesirable. At a 
later stage a resolution was proposed advocating the 
creation of a Maritime Committee of the League of 
Nations to co-ordinate the activities of such bodies as 
the International Shipping Conference itself and the 
Comité Maritime International, and a special committee 
was appointed to take the subject into consideration. 
The proposal] is in itself significant as indicating the 
growth of that ‘‘ League habit ’’ by which the authority 
of the League is being steadily built up. 


* * * 


As we go to Press, we have received the following 
important letter :— 


Sir,—Lord Buckmaster is to move a_ resolution 
in the House of Lords on April 28th in these terms :— 

‘To ask His Majesty’s Government if they will with- 
draw all instructions given to or conditions imposed on 
welfare committees for the purpose of causing such com- 
mittees to withhold from married women in their districts 
information when sought by such women as to the best 
means of limiting their families.’ 

We wish to urge that the fullest support should be 
given to this for the following reasons: 

Tirst, it is inhumane and unjust to deny to the 
poor scientific instruction on birth control, to which 
they have at least as much right as those who can and 
do pay for it. 

Secondly, in the absence of such medical informa- 
tion, injurious methods of limiting children may be and 
are constantly practised; for there is a wide demand 
for birth control knowledge, which, unless the inquirer 
can pay for private. medical advice, is often satisfied 
by undesirable means. ‘ 

Thirdly, State or municipal grants to maternity or 
other public welfare centres should not be conditional 
on the withholding of medical knowledge on a matter 
of intense personal and social interest to the clients. 
Fourthly, the maternity and child welfare centres 
provide the safest and most economical method of dis- 
tributing this information wholesomely and to general 
public satisfaction. 

Members of the House of Commons refused a second 
reading to Mr. Thurtle’s Bill which was drafted in the 
same sense as Lord Buckmaster’s resolution. We 
appeal earnestly to members of the House of Lords to 
treat the subject in a more impartial spirit, and to 
give it that unprejudiced attention which its importance 


demands. 

Batrour oF BURLEIGH. E. Harcourt JOHNSTONE. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. W. ARBUTHNOT-LANE, 
BLEDISLOE. M.S. 
Viotet BonHAM-CARTER. J. M. Keynes. 

Eva ERLeEIGcH. L. L’EstRaANGE MALONE. 
Tuomas D. Fensy, M.P. J. J. Matuon. 


GILBERT MugRAY. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
Dora RvssEtt. 

H. Ursvura WILiaMs. 


Lettice FIsHer. 

H. Hersert Gray, D.D. 
PAMELA GREY OF FALLODON. 
W. R. Ivee, D.D, 
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ECONOMY AND HEALTH 


\ ye are on the eve of Mr. Churchill’s second 
Budget. Next week, we shall all be discussing 
such matters as the merits of a tax on betting, 

or on some betting, this year or next; of a raid upon 

the Road Fund; of new protective duties—for so the 
dark rumour runs—on paper and commercial motor 
vehicles. But before we plunge into these or whatever 
other controversies the Budget will provoke, the Budget’s 
forerunner, the Economy Bill, almost a fart 
accompli, is worth a further word of comment. With 
one section of this heterogeneous measure we have dealt 
at length in a recent issue. We shall take now as our 
text the reduction in the State contribution to Health 

Insurance which has been the chief subject of Parlia- 

mentary debate. 

Strenuously as the Liberal and Labour Parties have 
fought this provision in the House of Commons, and un- 
popular as it will certainly prove, it is doubtful whether 
the issue is appreciated in its true perspective by the 
public mind. Up to a point, indeed, the issue is clear 
enough. The Government is proposing to save some £2] 
millions a year by reducing the State contribution. But 
there is to be no reduction in the benefits to which 
insured persons are now entitled. On the other hand, 
the change must manifestly make it more difficult to 
increase or extend benefits in future, so that the pros- 
pective interests of the insured population are clearly 
prejudiced. So much is clear; but so much does not 
necessarily constitute a scandal. To deprive people of 
an expectation of a future increase in benefits is a 
different and less formidable thing than to deprive them 
of established and existing rights. If the existing level 
of benefits were satisfactory, if the contingent future 
increases would represent accordingly something in the 
nature of a luxury, welcome and desirable in itself no 
doubt, but going beyond any pressing social need, the 
case would be far from clear against revising the financial 
arrangements in the manner the Government propose. 
Everything turns on the adequacy of the existing scale 
of benefits; and the course of public controversy has 
perhaps hardly served to enlighten public opinion on this 
matter. The approved societies are naturally up in 
arms; and attention has been focused on their rights, on 
the accusation that the change is tantamount to a breach 
of faith, and the like. But such objections, again, are 
not in themselves decisive. For our part, we cannot 
accept the doctrine that the State can never honourably 
revise, no matter how circumstances change, an arrange- 
ment, once made and embodied in an Act of Parliament, 
for sharing a certain burden between itself and other 
parties. Some people may have been tempted to infer 
from the undue stressing of this doubtful point of 
honour that there is probably nothing unreasonable in 
the Government’s policy on its merits, and indeed that 
the bitter opposition is just another illustration of the 
axiom that economy is praised in the abstract, but 
always resented in the concrete. 

In fact, however, it is precisely when the change is 
examined on its merits that it becomes most difficult to 
defend. The most indisputable and most important fact 
in the whole problem is that the present sickness benefits 
are far too low. They have been increased in money 
values by only 50 per cent. since the scheme was first 
introduced in 1911; and they therefore represent a 
materially smaller real value than the benefits originally 
provided. They are much lower than the benefits paid 
for unemployment., The unemployment rates are 18s. 


now 


to a man and 15s. to a woman, plus substantial allow- 
ances for dependants, namely, 5s. for a wife and 2s. 
for each child. 


The statutory sickness rates are only 


15s. to a man and 12s. to a woman with no allowances 
for dependants. Thus a man with a wife and three 
children receives 29s. if he is unemployed, but only 15s. 
if he is too ill to work, unless his approved society sup- 
plements the sum by small “ additional benefits.’’ There 
is no argument whatever by which this immense discrep- 
ancy can be justified. The loss of income is the same in 
both cases, and the need for income is greater in the 
case of sickness. The discrepancy is not only inequit- 
able, it has practical consequences which are highly un- 
desirable. Persons drawing unemployment pay, who 
fall ill, are threatened with a serious loss of weekly in- 
come if the fact should be discovered, and they naturally 
hesitate to consult their doctor. 

The present discrepancy, in short, is indefen- 
sible, and nobody defends it. It is easy enough 
to see how it has grown up. It is fairly simple for a 
Government to raise the unemployment rates whenever 
it is minded to do so, and has funds for the purpose. 
It is a much more complex affair to increase the sickness 
benefits. The possibilities of forthcoming quinquennial 
valuations must first be taken into account ; the financial 
position of the approved societies must be carefully 
studied. Accordingly, the Labour Government in 1924, 
while it raised the unemployment benefits substantially 
and thus created the discrepancy on its present glaring 
scale, contented itself with appointing a Royal Commis- 
sion to review the whole system of Health Insurance. 
It was natural to expect, it was obviously part of the 
idea in appointing the Commission, that measures to 
mitigate the discrepancy would ensue from the publica- 
tion of its Report. 

The Commission has recently concluded its labours 
and has presented a Majority and a Minority Report.* 
The Minority Report was a drastic document which 
advised the abolition of the approved society system. On 
the point we are now dealing with, it recommended the 
raising of sickness benefits to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance rates, with similar dependant allowances. The 
Majority Report was a very conservative document. Its 
authors were greatly impressed with the growth of ex- 
penditure on the social services, with the burden which 
this expenditure casts on industry, and with the para- 
mount importance of ensuring that it should not outrun 
our “ productive capacity.’? On these grounds, they 
laid it down as a preliminary postulate that there must 
be no increase in the contributions either of the State 
or of other parties, and that accordingly no extension of 
benefits, however desirable, could be considered which 
exceeded the existing financial resources of the scheme. 
It was impossible within these limits to provide sickness 
benefits on the scale of the unemployment benefits, and 
they therefore rejected this proposal. But they did not 
attempt to dispute the arguments in favour of it. ‘“ The 
existing position,’’ they declared, “ seems to us difficult 
to defend.’’ But the limits which they had set for them- 
selves made it impossible to remove this anomaly, and 
they suggested, as the best means of mitigating it within 
these limits, the granting of allowances for dependants 
on the scale of 2s. for a wife and for each child alike. 

Opinions will differ as to the soundness of the 
Majority’s fundamental postulate. For our part, we 
regard employers’ contributions under all these schemes 
as simply a tax upon employment and, therefore, at 
the present time, a very bad form of tax ; and in general, 
we consider the case to be very strong indeed just now 
against any increase in the contributions of employers 
and employed. On the other hand, the idea that taxes 
like the income tax are a serious impediment to trade is, 


* Report of the Royal Commission on National Health Insurance. 
(Cmd. 2596.) 
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in our view, one of the grossest of current superstitions ; 
and we should not, therefore, rule out an extension of 
benefits for which there was an overwhelming case on 
social grounds merely because it might entail an increase 
in the State contribution. Still, the Majority’s attitude 
was not an unreasonable one by the standards commonly 
accepted. They proposed to make some progress at any 
rate in the right direction, as much as could be made 
without increasing the State’s liability, against which 
there are certainly strong arguments just now. 

But the step which the Government have actually 
taken is a very different proposition. They have chosen 
to appropriate the available margin in order to help 
Mr. Churchill with his Budget, and have thus ruled out 
even the modest alleviation of dependants’ allowances. 
It is one thing to say that the removal of an indefensible 
and injurious anomaly can only proceed in so far as 
resources are available for it in the ordinary way, and 
cannot just now be expedited by special assistance from 
the Exchequer. It is quite another to intercept resources 
which are available for it in the ordinary way and which 
it would be natural and appropriate to use for this 
admittedly overdue reform. After all, it is not a trifling 
matter to upset the basic financial arrangements on which 
the Health Insurance scheme is founded, even though 
these arrangements do not, we think, constitute a bind- 
ing contract. It needs a very strong case to justify such 
a course. The case might perhaps be regarded as made 
out if @ckness benefits already compared favourably with 
those for unemployment. But when the position is the 
exact reverse, when the existing resources of the scheme 
are inadequate to do what there is an urgent social need 
to do, the argument against the Government's action is 
surely overwhelming. 

Do the Government consider it satisfactory that the 
existing discrepancy between unemployment and sickness 
benefits should continue unabated and indefinitely? If 
not, do they propose to do anything, do they hold out 
any hope of ever doing anything, to remove it? It is 
obvious that either sickness benefit ought to go up, or 
that unemployment benefit ought to come down. We do 
not ourselves think that unemployment benefit is too 
high; though, applying uniformly, as it does, to all 
occupations, well-paid and ill-paid alike, it is probably, 
all things considered, high enough. But there would be 
a stronger case on merits for reducing unemployment 
benefit than for preventing an overdue increase in sick- 
ness benefit. The Government have shrunk from touch- 
ing unemployment benefit for reasons which it is easy to 
appreciate. To deprive people of a bird in the hand is 
a manifestly more unpopular proceeding than to deprive 
them of a bird in the bush. But the contrast is sufficient 
to refute the notion that the Government are showing 
commendable courage and grasp in their financial policy, 
resolutely braving popular odium in the paramount 
interests of sound finance. They are merely following 
the line of least political resistance, without any sort of 
guiding principle or any rational scale of social values. 

Finance is destined, we believe, to emerge more and 
more decidedly as the dominating political issue of our 
time. Its importance from this standpoint has been 
obscured in recent years by an essentially transitional 
situation. The war left us with an inflated volume of 
expenditure, which it was clearly desirable and compara- 
tively simple to reduce. So long as substantial war 
excrescences remained to be lopped off, Budget policy, 
though leaving plenty of room for detailed controversy, 
raised no clear-cut major issue. It was possible to advo- 
cate, without inconsistency or insincerity, both retrench- 
ment and an active policy of social reform. But we have 
now virtually passed through that phase. And the 
trend of events is raising more and more sharply the 
question: “Do you place first a cautious extension of 
eminently desirable social policies, or a further rapid 
reduction of direct taxation?’’ That is likely to prove 
the great dividing issue of our times. 


‘ 


COAL: A SUGGESTION 
By J. M. KEYNES. 
T: acceptance of most of the Coal Commission’s 


recommendations by all the parties concerned has 

cleared much matter out of the way. The issue 
is being narrowed down, until it is becoming possible to 
see more clearly the general lines which almost any 
settlement must follow. 
, Lhe dimensions of the problem.—tIn the last quarter 
of 1925 the amount of the subsidy varied from 4s. 7d. 
per ton in South Wales to 1s. 7d. per ton in the Eastern 
Division, and averaged 3s. per ton for the whole country. 
This enabled the mines to make a trading profit averag- 
ing ls. 7d. per ton for the whole country, and not less 
than 8d. per ton in any district. The Report of the 
Commission shows that an improvement of 3s. per ton 
in the net proceeds would enable all but the worst mines 
in every district to continue without actual loss, and the 
better mines to earn a normal] trading profit averaging 
about 1s. 6d. per ton. Thus in round figures we may say 
that the economic problem of the mines is to raise the 
net proceeds by 3s. per ton. Anything much less than 
this would knock out whole areas, whilst anything much 
more would tend to perpetuate over-production and to 
hinder the gradual transference of activity to the newer 
and better mines and districts. 

The sources of the improvement.—It is agreed that in 
the long run the only sources from which this necessary 
improvement in the net proceeds can come are three—(1) 
lower wages, (2) economies resulting from the Commis- 
sion’s miscellaneous recommendations, and (3) higher 
prices to the consumer. The Commissioners have pro- 
posed that the contribution from lower wages should be 
about 10 per cent., which would work out at an average 
of about ls. 3d. per ton. They have not specified how 
much they expect from the other two sources, an omission 
which gives a certain vagueness and lack of precision to 
their intentions. I suggest that rough justice would be 
done if we were to start off in framing a concrete scheme 
of settlement with the idea that we might get ls. per 
ton from each of the three sources. It is evident, how- 
ever, that whilst an agreement could make sure of the 
contribution from wages, the amount of the contributions 
from eventual miscellaneous economies and from higher 
prices is bound to be problematical beforehand, and will 
oily emerge with certainty in course of time. An im- 
portant part of the immediate practical problem is, 
therefore, to tide over the dubious period immediately 
ahead of us. 

The form of Government assistance.—Obviously the 
economies to be obtained from putting into force the 
Commission’s miscellaneous proposals cannot be effective 
until after an interval of time. This fact is the only, 
but sufficient, justification for a continuance of Govern- 
ment assistance. The subsidy should be framed with the 
sole object of providing for this interval. It follows that 
its initial amount should be governed by a conservative 
estimate of what these economies will yield, that it should 
gradually diminish over the period which they will take 
to mature, and that it should be the same for good dis- 
tricts and for bad. The last condition is important. So 
long as the subsidy could be regarded as primarily a 
subsidy to wages, it was, perhaps, natural to give a 
bigger subsidy to the,worse districts. But nothing can 
be more injurious in the long run than a device which 
endeavours to put the worst pits on a level with the best ; 
and a subsidy on these lines has in fact seriously aggra- 
vated the present plight of the industry. Unless, there- 
fore, there is good reason to anticipate that the worse 
districts have a prospect of securing materially greater 
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economies than the better districts, the only sound prin- 
ciple for further Government assistance is a flat con- 
tribution per ton of coal raised. The actual figures 
would be better filled in, here as in the rest of 
this article, by those who know more about the details of 
the industry than I do. But I suggest as a basis of 
negotiation that the Government should pay a uniform 
subsidy of 1s. per ton, falling by 1d. a month. This 
would not cost the Treasury above £6,000,000. 

The amount and the method of wage reductions.— 
The National Settlement should be on broad lines and 
might consist of an agreement that the aggregate reduc- 
tion in the wages bill should not in any district exceed 
the equivalent of ls. per ton, that the position of the 
worse-paid workers should be protected by subsistence 
minima as at present, and that district settlements should 
be subject to ratification nationally. Subject to these 
conditions, the details should be referred to the districts 
for individual negotiation, and the masters and men 
should be free, if they can, to bargain a lesser reduction 
of wages than the above against the men meeting the 
masters’ ideas on various matters other than wages. 
Further, recruitment of new hands into the industry 
should be prohibited for the present, and some reference 
to the cost of living standard might be introduced into 
the Minima. The miners know that, unless the subsidy 
is to continue indefinitely, the choice lies between accept- 
ing a modest reduction of wages and facing (whether with 
or without a strike) widespread unemployment, and I 
believe that they prefer the former. 


The future of prices.—There remains the future of 
prices. It is difficult to render this element precise be- 
cause there does not appear to be justification for a 
uniform increase of price over all classes of coal. House- 
hold coal is already high enough ; commercial coal used at 
home ought not to be raised much; export coal, on the 
other hand, is well below its economic price. The crux 
of the export districts’ problem is, indeed, whether they 
can raise their prices without losing the trade. This is 
probably a more essential and difficult element in the 
case, even than the wages question. Yet it is one about 
which, except from the lips of Sir Alfred Mond, we hear 
far too little. So long, however, as private enterprise 
continues, this must remain a problem for the mine- 
owners to solve themselves. If they cannot solve it, the 
industry must disappear or it must accept Nationaliza- 
tion. The apparent incapacity of the owners to tackle 
this problem firmly is one of several indications that we 
are dealing with a decadent, third-generation industry. 
The inclination of the owners at the outset to throw the 
whole brunt of their difficulties on to wages is the reason 
for the widespread popularity of the men’s cause—so long 
as they fight it in a spirit of reason and social sense. On 
the other hand, the Government must not forget that 
the price-probiem of the coal exporters has been created 
largely by Mr. Churchill’s gold-standard policy. The 
extent to which it is now essential for them to obtain 
higher prices by better selling methods is almost exactly 
ejual to the lowering of sterling prices attributable to 
the rise in the exchange. It is true that many of our 
export trades have failed so far to solve the problem which 
Mr. Churchill set them a year ago. It may be that a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is blind to economic 
cause and effect, has set old-fashioned private industry, 
which is not organized in combines or cartels, a prob- 
lem which it is incapable of solving. So-called con- 
servative finance, which consists in turning two blind 
eyes to the wrong end of the telescope, is more likely than 
anything else to lead old-fashioned industrial organiza- 
tion into trouble. But the problem having been set, 


our export industries must stand or fall by their 
success in solving it. In the case of coal it looks to 
an outsider as though, failing international agree- 
ment, the exporters might derive some relief, tem- 
porarily at least, by arranging for themselves a pool, 
somewhat on the lines of the Tinplate Pool which is 
familiar enough in South Wales, by which a scheme of 
quotas, of standard prices, and of penalties is drawn up. 
This might, with necessary modifications, be better suited 
to the special conditions of the industry than the alter- 
native of organized short-time on the lines of the Lanca- 
shire Cotton Mills. The employers in the export districts 
must at any rate take the responsibility of introducing 
some method or another of improving prices. After all, 
several of our staple export trades would be by now in 
the same plight as coal if other employers had shown 
themselves as helpless. 

Here, then, are the elements of the problem. The 
precise amounts and forms of the contributions to be 
secured from each of the three sources are a legitimate 
subject for negotiation and for reasoned debate. After 
all, the real differences of opinion, which still remain, 
are surprisingly small. Everyone, including the miners, 
knows that some reduction of wages is inevitable and no 
one supposes that the reduction suggested by the Com- 
missioners can be exceeded. Everyone expects that the 
essentials of the miners’ demand for a national settlement 
must be conceded to them. Everyone, includfmg the 
Treasury, is well aware that the continuance of some 
kind of subsidy is inevitable. Everyone, including the 
owners, expects the latter to practise a little more self- 
help and willingness to reorganize their house than they 
have shown hitherto. Even the amounts of each of the 
three factors can probably be guessed already by the 
leaders on either side within a few pence. If the will for 
a settlement exists, it cannot be impossible to draft one. 


THE CLOSING OF COLLIERIES AND 
THE TRANSFER OF MINERS 
By ARNOLD D. McNAIR 


tion is focused almost exclusively upon the wages 

negotiations, we should not lose sight of that part 
of the Coal Commission’s Report which deals with 
reorganization. More than once before this year the 
country has become aware when in the midst of a crisis 
in the industry that certain important structural reforms 
are necessary to bring it into a healthy condition; but, 
once a wage settlement has been reached, the public 
have turned with a sigh of relief from coal and forgotten 
that the industry stands in need of reorganization. There 
is a danger of a repetition of this experience, and T 
make no apology for emphasizing a certain aspect of the 
Coal Report which is not receiving the attention it 
deserves. The closing of pits and the resulting displace- 
ment of labour is referred to by the Commissioners 
(p. 230) as follows :— 


[ is of the first importance that, while public atten- 


“It seems to be inevitable that a certain number 
of collieries must be closed in the immediate future. In 
view of the state of demand at home and abroad, to- 
gether with the developments in South Yorkshire and 
Nottinghamshive, it is plain that the industry, in the 
other districts, is too large in size for the requirements 
it has to fulfil. Under nationalization precisely the 
same situation would present itself. 

“ Most of the mines that will close will probably be 
the older ones, whose life would be nearing its end in 
any case. The loss of capital involved will usually not 
be large, for the original investment, and the additions 
to it, will in most cases have been fully amortized. If 
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this had not been done it would argue bad financial 

management. These are the mines also that usually 

provide the worst housing accommodation for the 
workers, and present the greatest difficulty in securing 

a remedy, on account of the short period of working still 

in prospect.’’ 

May we not go further than the Commissioners and 
say that the sooner the type of colliery they refer to 
closes down, the better? Not only is its housing record 
usually a bad one and its output per person employed 
a low one, but it depresses the wage level of its district. 

The Government have adopted the Report—I wish 
the adoption could have been less conditional—-and 
they are already deeply involved in the wages negotia- 
tions. But they cannot afford to postpone this question 
of dealing with the obsolescence of pits, because it has 
a very relevant bearing on the wage level. If the reader 
will picture a U-tube with a column of mercury in each 
branch and regard one column as indicating the wage 
level and the other as the number of pits kept at work, 
it becomes patent that the higher the wage column, the 
lower the number of pits column. <A depressed wage 
column retards the natural process of obsolescence. An 
artificially high number of pits column depresses the 
wage column. The abnormal necessities of the war and 
coal control did, in fact, artificially retard the process 
of obsolescence, and the payment of a general subsidy 
has the same effect. 

One of the chief reasons why one shrinks from 
allowing this ruthless process of obsolescence to have 
free play is the immobility of mining labour, which is 
largely due to the fact that so many villages are purely 
mining villages, and without the mine there would be 
no village or perhaps only a hamlet. Close the mine and 
the life of the village is almost suspended. Some of the 
younger unmarried miners may find employment in one 
of the newer and more remunerative coalfields, but the 
housing difficulty makes transfer on anything like a 
large scale extremely difficult. Moreover, in the case 
of the older men who have spent the best part of their 
lives in a particular pit, it is doubtful whether they are 
likely to be able to adapt themselves successfully to new 
surroundings. It does not require much imagination to 
picture the social tragedies resulting from the obso- 
lescence of pits on anything like a considerable scale. 

In the list, issued by the Government last month, 
of matters requiring further Governmental action, we 
find “‘ Government to facilitate the transfer of displaced 
labour and to provide funds for the purpose.” Can 
they not give this a body and a form at once. We all 
know that we have got to put our hands into our pockets 
once more. Why not make certain this time that we 
shall get something for our money, and that when the 
further State assistance comes to an end, the industry 
will be in a healthier condition because it will no louger 
be encumbered with a number of moribund and arti- 
ficially surviving pits? Why should not the Government 
announce that they are prepared to facilitate this process 
of obsolescence by setting up a special Displacement 
Scheme, going beyond the ordinary Unemployment 
Exchange machinery, with an adequate Displacement 
Fund, available for purposes beyond the mere payment 
of maintenance grants? 

To deal first with the finance. It is fair that the 
scheme should be financed partly by the industry, partly 
by the State. By the industry because it derives 
immediate benefit from the closing of the decadent pits ; 
by the State because, as guarantor of unemployment pay, 
it is already committed, and money spent on finding new 
work for displaced labour is better than money spent in 
the maintenance of unemployed labour. The machinery 
for raising the share to come from the industry might 


conveniently follow the precedent of the Miners’ Weliare 
Fund, which obtains about one million sterling per 
afmum from a levy of one penny per ton. 

A Displacement Commission should be established, 
upon which mine-owners and miners, as well as the 
Government, are represented, and generous funds should 
be placed at its disposal. Among the objects upon which 
the fund administered by them should be expended would 
be the following :— 


(1) Grants for the building of houses by com- 
panies which are sinking new pits or developing 
existing pits and increasing their labour, and for 
accelerating any development of the more produc- 
tive type of pit. 

(2) Grants to facilitate the transfer of house- 
holds from the decadent pits to the newer ones. 

(3) Grants to establish the older miners who 
are reasonably incapable of transfer in some other 
means of livelihood, such as a small-holding or a 
shop. 

(4) Grants to enable miners who prefer it to 
equip themselves for some other occupation. 

(5) Grants to enable those who prefer it to 
migrate to other parts of the Empire. 

(6) Finally, grants for the maintenance of those 
for whom it is impossible to find any other suitable 
employment. 


All this means money, but the State should face its 
loss and cut its loss. The coal mining industry is hope- 
lessly encumbered with these old pits, and money spent 
in concentrating both capital and labour upon the newer 
pits is money well spent. Right through the Coal Report 
runs the refrain of higher output, higher output. The 
obsolescence of old pits and the transfer of labour to 
newer ones is one of the principal factors in progressing 
towards that prime necessity—a higher average output 
per person employed throughout the industry. Contrast 
the 252 tons per person in South Yorkshire with the 
210 and 186 tons in the old districts of Durham and 
Lancashire (with Cheshire). 

A scheme on these lines might capture the imagina- 
tion of the miners, and would certainly make the grant 
of further State assistance to the industry more palatable 
to the long-suffering taxpayer than a mere continuance 
of the subsidy unaccompanied by any such ameliorative 
and productive machinery. 

In short, the brutal truth is, in my humble judg- 
ment, that no settlement of the present crisis will be 
satisfactory which is not followed by the closing of a 
number of collieries in the near future. To deal with 
the situation which would then arise a generously con- 
ceived Displacement Scheme is imperative. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS 


(By Our Par.LiaMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 
House oF Commons, 
Aprit 207TH, 1926. 
S IR LAMING WORTHINGTON-EVANS sprawls 


backward in seeming slumber with no one even 

enthusiastic enough to respond to his appeal to 
call him “ Worthy.’’ Mr. Neville Chamberlain, active 
and alert, but with imperfect knowledge of the Bill 
which is under discussion, seems to be thinking out the 
small sneers and taunts with which he drives the less 
restrained Labour members to fury. Between them, 
shortish and stoutish with pince-nez and cherubic coun- 
tenance, broken occasionally by an uneasy smile, Sir 
Kingsley Wood exhibits only by that uneasy smile that 
he is aware that he is sinning against the light. For 
all the arrangements and promises which the other two 
repudiate, declare in fact were never made, were actually 
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negotiated by him when the Insurance Act was launched. 
These are the three to whose welcome or reluctant care 
Mr. Churchill committed the defence of the indefensible. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer himself adopted the 
tactics, compared by Sir John Simon to those of the old, 
stag who, when hunted enters the forest and turns out 
the young stags, which (as he rather cruelly added), 
serves to draw off the hunt, while he himself occupies 
their warm and cosy nests. Only at the last, in the 
third all-night sitting, when the “ robbery ”’ clauses had 
been passed, did the old stag emerge to show how much 
easier the thing could have been done, by the judicious 
blend of flattery and fun, by telling jokes against him- 
self, yet almost indecently repeating that he would have 
done exactly the same in their place. 

Imagine this going on day after day in a House of 
Commons, from four in the afternoon to nine or ten the 
next morning, with atmosphere ever becoming more foul, 
tempers more frayed,.and defensive arguments more 
grotesquely insane. Behind the three Musketeers, rarely 
all three in their places at the same time, there loll from 
ten to a hundred black-coated somnambulists, all of 
whom have been bribed or terrorized into absolute 
silence. At regular and prearranged intervals, groups of 
these somnambulists disappear and are replaced by 
others; in order to maintain a Government majority for 
every clause, every line, and every word of the Bill. 
This is not because the Bill resembles the tablets of 
stone which Moses brought down from Mount Sinai. It 
is because, if one word is altered, the Bill will have to 
go through the report stage; and in face of the rising 
indignation of the Approved and Friendly Societies at 
being robbed of three millions a year, the Government is 
afraid of a “break away”’ if the debate has to take 
place over again. So the Economy Bill—a method of 
taking away money from sick and poor men in order to 
maintain a reduction of sixpence on the Super tax—is 
slowly pushed through the House, not by the “ robber,”’ 
but by those who, as the friends and trustees of these 
millions of unhappy persons, should have been openly 
resisting the robbery. 

{ have never heard a more smashing indictment, 
with so pitiable a reply, than that of Mr. Lloyd George. 
Recalling all the arts of his youth, he hurled his invec- 
tives, scattering like ashes and sparks, his words among 
mankind. Beneath them the Musketeers almost visibly 
quailed. Then he would be all butter and honey, plead- 
ing in soft, silky accents that money released by the death 
of soldiers should be used for the relief of their com- 
rades, a course which he rightly declared would have 
been welcomed by the nation as a whole; and which, as 
he also rightly asserted, would have been carried by an 
overwhelming majority of the Tories in the House, if 
the Government Whips had been taken off. But Tar 
Baby, acting under orders, kep’ on sayin’ nuffin’ and 
Brer Fox, he lay low. 

The men who have increased their reputation most, 
over this dismal episode, are Mr. Thomas and Sir John 
Simon. The former passed an amazing week, rushing 
from conferences concerning coal and trades union inter- 
vention, back again to the House, immediately to move 
an amendment, or to oppose a motion for the closure, 
or, when that was carried, to initiate a motion to report 
progress, as a protest against the way the Bill was being 
conducted. He was but poorly supported by the majority 
of his own party (with one or two exceptions, such as 
Mr. Mackinder and some of the Glasgow men), and 
especially by his own front bench, who, as the official 
Opposition, if they had put their minds and energy into 
it could undoubtedly have prevented the Bill going 
through. But he proved once more the contention that 
courage and fighting force, count far more than dignity 
and respectability, in a House which admires most the 
qualities which it least possesses. It must be confessed, 
indeed, there was a certain sameness in his methods. He 
would address the benches opposite as a collection of 
rogues and unfortunate cowards (this is a rough para- 
phrase), who were either too ignorant to understand 
what was going on, or too timid and wicked to prevent 
it. He would condole with each or any of the three 
Musketeers who happened to be in the House, on their 


being compelled to do what in their hearts they must 
feel to be unrighteous. When anyone interrupted, he 
would slash him on the head. One Evans, a renegade 
Liberal, who incautiously challenged him as to whether 
he knew anything about Cardiff, received the rejoinder 
that he knew all about Cardiff before the renegade 
Liberal was born. He always addressed, with pointed 
finger, the profligates and scoundrels opposite him as 
“ you,’’ and when Mr. Hope, the Chairman, insisted that 
he should address the Chair, he would briefly apologize, 
and the next moment inform “ you,’’ opposite, that “ you 
will regret to your dying day the vote you are about to 
give,’’ &c. When the Chairman refused to let him dis- 
cuss a debate to report progress, he immediately gave 
notice of a vote of censure on the Chairman. And the 
singular fact is, that in this fighting, he excited no 
resentment, and stands enormously higher, even in the 
opinion of the “unfortunate cowards,’’ than he did a 
fortnight ago. Once more it is a case of de l’audace, 
enore de Vaudace, toujours de Vaudace. 

Sir John Simon’s methods were different. He had 
learnt all the technical details of the Bill with the skill 
of a great lawyer. He marshalled them and infused into 
them a dominating denunciation with the passion of a 
great artist. His speech denouncing the robbery of the 
Army and Navy fund of a million of its accumulated 
surplus, was one of the most triumphant efforts of 
oratory heard recently in the House of Commons. It 
was made all the more effective by the contrast of a 
marked restraint of tone with a marked underlying un- 
restraint of temper. The quotation from Clough’s 
Latest Decalogue :— 

“ Thou shalt not steal ; an empty feat, 
When it’s so lucrative to cheat ” : 
with which he concluded was received with a storm of 
Labour cheers when he sat down. 

The two Liberal leaders have been admirably sup- 
ported by such men as Mr. Harney, Major Hore- 
Belisha, Mr. Percy Harris, Captain Gavin Jones, and 
others. But it must be confessed also that here, as in 
the Labour benches, absenteeism and silence proved of 
assistance to the Government. 

The only cheering interlude in these dreary wastes 
of “unrecorded time ’’ was provided by the action of 
thirteen Labour members, including two ex-Ministers 
and front benchers, in attempting a “ hold up" which 
appears to have been perfectly legal, with no provision 
made against it by the Standing Orders. After having 
their names checked by the clerks in the lobby, they sat 
down on the floor, in a kind of Indian encampment in 
the narrow space between the barrier and the tellers, 
refusing to emerge. By the Standing Orders the tellers 
have to record every vote before they can carry the result 
to the Chairman or Speaker. In fact, the M.P.s stayed 
in the lobby as Lord Hugh Cecil did when he destroyed 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, although, unfortunately, 
they lingered longer and were sustained less by pious 
malediction than by the singing of the Lord’s song in a 
strange land. ‘ For something like an hour Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in charge of the Bill, Mr. Hope and others, con- 
versed in agitated whispers, while the House sat in 
astonished silence; a silence broken only by the joyous 
strains, emerging from the lobby of a ditty, beginning :— 

“The Clerk will now Proceed to Read 
The Orders of the Day,”’ 

to the familiar tune of “ John Brown’s body.’’ Finally, 
the Speaker was dug out of bed, and proceeded promptly 
to suspend the whole lot. Undignified possibly, obviously 
not illegal, and perhaps better than “scenes in the 
House,”’ with violent and unforgettable invective. A 
passive resistance against an almost brutal attempt to 
use a majority, by repeated use of the closure and all- 
night sittings, to break down a minority which un- 
doubtedly represents the opinion of the majority of the 
nation outside. An action which will necessitate an 
amendment to the Standing Orders of the House, but 
which is not likely to leave any bitterness behind. But 
Mr. Churchill, at the moment, is not in high favour with 
the party of his readoption for compelling them to vote 
in silence against the desires of the overwhelming 
majority of their supporters. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE revolt of a few Tories against two minor 
clauses in this wretched Economy Bill is signifi- 
cant of the Government’s mentality. When it 
was a matter of Mr. Churchill taking five millions or 
so from insured persons the mass of Tories were quiet as 
mice. One Tory and one alone had the pluck to vote 
against it, and the big battalions dourly voted as they 
were told. The Government conceded nothing. But 
when it is found that some Tories do not like a change 
which makes certain piffling economies in the machinery 
of running elections the case is altered. The Govern- 
ment capitulates, and arranges a little scheme whereby 
the clauses pass in the Commons and are dropped in the 
Lords. This little story shows up the combined trucu- 
lence and meanness with which the Bill is being alter- 
nately pushed and “wangled’’ through. The 
compensation is that the Report stage has been cut out, 
and with the contraction of Economy debates this week 
it has been unnecessary for the Opposition to persist in 
all-night sittings, which are the only form of protest left, 
but which mean a serious drain on the health and 
efficiency of members. The all-night sittings are not to 
be derided. They were serious and useful debates, and 
also served the purpose of pillorying the Bill in the eyes 
of the public in a way not to be overlooked. 
* * * 


I think the deliberate obstruction of last week may 
be taken as an important “ ginger’’ movement by the 
Labour Left Wing. The obstructors included four front 
bench men and two ex-Ministers. Their action does 
show the uneasy condition of an important section of 
the party over the leadership. Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Thomas make no secret of their dislike of these 
methods. Mr. MacDonald’s fulsome tribute to Mr. 
Thomas suggests that what may be called the Old Gang 
are drawing closer together for protection, perhaps for 
aggression. Mr. Thomas has always been considered to 
be Mr. MacDonald’s most serious rival for the leader- 
ship; the succession lies between Mr. Thomas for the 
Right and Mr. Wheatley for the Left. The lingering 
in the lobby method of obstruction was merely stupid 
and will not be repeated, for the Chairman of Commit- 
tees will soon be armed with the power he lacks to 


checkmate it. 
* * * 


It is fairly certain now that the Bill against indecent 
reports will go through, though no doubt after it has 
been knocked about in committee. As it stands it does 
not strike me as particularly useful. Divorce and nullity 
cases are by no manner of means the only cases of which 
deliberately salacious reports are printed. Some of the 
worst of recent abuses of reporting were not concerned 
with divorce or nullity. And everyone knows that the 
most disgraceful blot on journalism is the raking together 
chiefly for Sunday reading of police court filth from 
obscure places. This is deliberately and systematically 
done, and I cannot see that the Bill would touch it. 
The muck-rakers can afford to smile. I also think that 
the permission to report the judge’s summing up may be 
open to abuse. It is the judge’s duty to marshal the 
evidence, unsavoury details and all. Still the Bill is 
better than nothing. It would save us from having our 
evening paper turned into a spate of sickly mud during 
the days of sensational divorce cases, by reports which 
by their skilful suppressions and indications do more 
harm than open obscenity. 

* * * 

I always envied Harold Spender his “ happy 

valiancy ’’—to apply a phrase of Coleridge’s. He was 


so sure about everything, and sailed along so boister- 
ously on the breeze of his harmless egotism. He was a 
brilliant, if rather overbearing, talker. His mind 
seemed always to be galloping over the ground, and 
gaily bowling over whatever he. didn’t happen to like. 
He was of the old school of journalists that took politics 
and especially the personalities of politics with enormous 
seriousness, relieved by a healthy appetite for gossip. 
The flow that was so attractive in conversation was a 
danger to him when he sat down to write, and I am 
afraid there is little enduring stuff in his books. He was 
for long a valuable ally of Mr. Lloyd George, but the 
relation was interrupted by a famous misunderstanding, 
and never, I think, renewed. Spender was a “ char- 
acter,’’ and people laughed at him, while respecting and 
liking him. There was not a trace of the petty in his 
robust, uncompromising mind, and he was a loyal friend. 


* * * 


Where have the finer graces fled? What, in this age 
of the masculine girl, has become of Deportment? 
Having by accident “ assisted,’’ as the French say, at a 
mannequin parade, I can answer these questions. The 
incredibly beautiful creatures I saw slowly pacing by to 
musi¢ are preserving an ideal of perfection in a rude age. 
With what ritualistic solemnity did they worship the 
goddess Deportment—among the faithless, faithful only 
they! That indescribable walk, so exquisitely rhyth- 
mical, so inhuman, is a sort of religious observance. The 
mannequin floats with serene inhumanity in a paradise 
of new clothes, eternally renewed. There is a touch of 
insolence in their remoteness, proper to beings devoted 
to a cult. They have the charm of the utterly useless 
as they float along with a set smile like that of an archiac 
Greek statue. The crowd of which I formed a wondering 
atom was silent and deeply absorbed. If, as Bacon said, 
there is always a touch of strangeness in beauty, this 
display was beautiful. 

* * * 

Few people of my generation ever saw Sir Squire 
Bancroft on the stage—of which he was a finished orna- 
ment. I never did, but I enjoyed his distinguished 
appearance on the stage of London. He trod the pave- 
ment with the easy assurance of Bancroft in one of his 
once famous heavy swell parts—a perfect picture from 
the vanished world of West End life, with its exact con- 
ventions, its strict geographical and social limits. It 
used to be said that no one could possibly be so distin- 
guished as Bancroft looked. His profuse white hair so 
impeccably waved, his monocle, his unusual tall hat tilted 
at a peculiar angle, his natural and delusive air of 
hauteur—these things were skilfully composed into the 
ideal type of man about town. Bancroft had the luck 
to make a handsome fortune early on and the good sense 
to retire and live elegantly on it for the rest of his days. 
He will be remembered in theatrical history as the 
manager who set the fashion for precise and handsomely 
appointed settings for artificial comedy, and as a 
manager, too, he started the era of high-priced theatre- 
going in which the half-guinea stall-buyer was the goose 
destined to lay the golden egg. 

* * * 


It chanced that I was at St. Albans on the day when 
the Baconians were celebrating the Tercentenary of their 
Patron Saint. If the newspapers have shown a gross 
want of reverence for the great man, the Baconians were 
doing their best to redress the balance. Earnest, emo- 
tional, and blissfully impervious to awkward facts, they 
approached the shrine. I am sure that those who idolize 
Bacon do so from the most generous impulse. But I have 
always been puzzled by their choice of a hero. Bacon. 
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whether he has ben traduced or no, was essentially un- 
heroic ; a type of the remorseless egotist. If he could be 
brought face to face with the Baconians, the mutual 
astonishment would be extreme. As for the belief of the 
latter—or some of them—that he wrote Shakespeare, this 
seems a most touching work of faith. It is so contrary 
to reason and knowledge as to reach sublimity. Shake- 
speare is more likely to have written Bacon. 
+ * "* 

Mr. MacDonald compares himself to ‘“‘ one of those 
coral insects which build and build and build and nobody 
seems to know that they are building.”” Is “that’’ a 
misprint for “ what’’? 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FASCISM AND FORGERY 


Sir,—In your issue of March 27th Mr. Dell, despite 
my previous denials, persists in saying that Count Bethlen 
admitted to the Hungarian Parliamentary Commission that 
Prince Windisch-Gratz told him (Count Bethlen) at the 
end of 1922 or the beginning of 1923 about his plans jor 
forging French franc notes. 

I am authorized by Count Bethlen to say the statement 
that he knew about the plans of forgery from Windisch- 
Gratz himself is absolutely untrue. Windisch-Gratz never 
told Count Bethlen anything of his plans to forge i*rench 
or other bank-notes. No such admission as is alleged by 
Mr. Dell was ever made by Count Bethlen before the Par- 
liamentary Commission or elsewhere, and no allegation of 
such admission appears either in the majority or minority 
reports of the Parliamentary Commission. 

Mr. Dell further alleges that Count Bethlen’s “ admis- 
sion ” was suppressed in the majority report but appeared 
in the minority report. The facts are that Count Bethlen’s 
declaration before the Commission appeared in extenso in 
the majority report and was referred to in the minority 
report. I enclose for your information the translation of 
Count Bethlen’s declaration from the majority report and 
the passage in the minority report which apparently misled 
Mr. Dell into reiterating his serious accusation. The refer- 
ence in the minority report to Count Bethlen’s declaration 
is certainly vague, but if read, as it must be, in connection 
with the declaration to which it relates, it provides no 
ground whatever for Mr. Dell’s allegation regarding Count 
Bethlen’s ‘“ admission.’’ Since Mr. Dell wrote, the majority 
report has been adopted by an overwhelming vote in the 
Hungarian Parliament. 

What really happened was that Prince Windisch-Gratz 
in 1922 or 1923 informed Coynt Bethlen about a scheme of 
his for bringing all the Hungarian irredentist Societies 
under a common leadership, but made no reference at all 
to obtaining money by forgery. Count Bethlen disapproved 
of the scheme, and only heard at a later date through 
Count Paul Teleki that Prince Windisch-Gratz had the 
forged money idea in his head, but had been dissuaded from 
it. Count Bethlen there and then instructed Chief of Police 
Nadosy to prevent any such undertaking. At that time 
Count Bethlen had no reason to believe that the Chief of 
Police was not a loyal and efficient official of the State. 

In your issue of March 27th Mr. Dell discloses that 
some of “the leading members of the Hungarian aristo- 
eracy ’’ share the conclusions of the minority report, which 
make a “damning and convincing indictment of the Prime 
Minister of Hungary.’’ He cites by name no less than five 
Hungarian Counts and one Marquis, who demand the 
resignation of the Bethlen Cabinet. In your issue of 
February 6th Mr. Dell thus described the Hungarian aris- 
tocracy: “ Extraordinarily arrogant, extraordinarily out of 
touch with realities, and extraordinarily irresponsible. . . . 
The Magyar aristocrats have learned nothing.” Comment 
from me is superfluous. 

Even when reduced to finding support from the 
“arrogant and irresponsible ’’ Hungarian nobility, Mr. Dell 
cannot write accurately about his new friends. Of all the 
nobles mentioned in his letter, only one, Count Apponyi, 


has to-day any appreciable influence in Hungarian affairs. 
According to Mr. Dell, Count Apponyi was among those 
who agreed with the conclusions of the minority report, and 
demanded in Parliament the resignation of Count Bethlen. 
The facts are that Count Apponyi said in the Hungarian 
Parliament that while he did not accept the conclusions 
either of the majority or minority report he found “no 
evidence that the Government knew about the (forgery) 
affair or did not do all in their power to prevent the crime.”’ 
Count Apponyi did not demand the resignation of Count 
Bethlen. 

Mr. Dell further writes :— 

“ Count Andrassy, who spoke yesterday, also said that 
Count Bethlen had known about the forgeries and had not 
stopped them, although at the same time the Hungarian 
Government was trying to get a new loan with the help of 
France. Yet Sir William Goode denies that the Hungarian 
Government ‘contemplated any new loan,’ and has the 
audacity to demand an apology from Mrs. L’Estrange 
Malone for her ‘ unworthy suggestion.’ ”’ 

That is a triumph of inaccuracy, even for Mr. Dell. 
Count Andrassy said nothing whatever about a “ new ” loan. 
What he said was that when Hungary was asking for a loan 
through the Leazue of Nations from France and the other 
Powers—that is the reconstruction loan in 1924—French 
frances were actually being forged in Hungary. There is, 
as I said before, no new loan contemplated by the Hungarian 
Government, and Mr. Dell could have easily verified my 
statement by asking the League of Nations or almost any 
leading banker in Europe instead of distorting a speech 
made in Parliament by an opponent of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. I therefore have the “audacity ” still to expect 
an apology from Mrs. L’Estrange Malone, though I have 
small hope of receiving one from Mr. Dell. 

A correspondence almost necessarily restricted on my 
part to exposing the falsity of statements of easily ascer- 
tainable fact must be as wearisome to your readers as it is 
tiresome to me; therefore in the future I shall give Mr. 
Dell a free field for all his inventions, and no answer. With 
sincere thanks for the courteous hospitality of your 
columns,—Yours, &c., 

Writam Goope. 

April 13th, 1926. 


LORD BEAVERBROOK 
Srr,— Kappa ’’ writes :— 


‘Mr. Baldwin is what the Beaverbrooks have no means 
of estimating—a cultivated man.’’ 


I take up this sentence because I am rather tired of 
hearing and reading absurdities concerning an important 
public figure. ‘ Kappa” simply does not know what he 
is talking about. I do not know what he is talking about. 

I am by no means in agreement with some of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s political and social views, or with some of his 
methods, but these difficulties cannot blind me to the utter 
ridiculousness of the current legend -about him. 

Lord Beaverbrook is a man of very considerable read- 
ing in various fields of literature. I should say that he 
reads five times as much as I do myself. As an interpreter 
of history, religious and secular, in talk I have yet to meet 
his superior. Nobody else ever succeeded in keeping me 
up till two in the morning by mere brilliant exegesis of 
such subjects as the politics of Israel and Judah or the 
last days of Christ. I could bring forward much more 
evidence on this matter, but will not. 

In the war I entertained a staff captain who was con- 
vinced that we did not bomb Essen because Mr. Asquith 
was a shareholder in Krupps. Nothing said about Lord 
Beaverbrook can quite equal this profound foolishness, but 
some things said about him come near to doing so. I have 
met anti-Semites who hated him on the ground that this 
son of a Scottish Presbyterian minister was a Jew of 
oriental origin. 

Lord Beaverbrook will be startled and perhaps not 
entirely pleased when he reads this somewhat unusual letter. 
But I feel the necessity of relieving my mind.—Yours, &c., 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 

75, Cadogan Square, S.W.1. 

April 17th, 1926. 
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“EUROPE DESCRIBED” 

Sin,—The article under this heading in your issue of 
to-day has been read with much appreciation by my sister 
and myself, who are of such antediluvian age as to have 
been brought up on those delightful books “ Near Home ”’ 
and “ Far Off.’ (It is to be hoped that your contributor 
may fall in with the latter work also.) Gone, alas! into 
limbo are the precious volumes, and it is sixty years or so 
since I pored over them, but to this day the thought of 
them gives pleasure, which seems to indicate that there was 
more to interest the childish mind than the very exiguous 
statements concerning peoples and nations with which your 
contributor makes such amusing play. There were, in fact, 
engrossing stories bearing on the various countries treated 
of, interspersed with appropriate woodcuts. True, the 
theological intolerance of the author was a source of dis- 
satisfaction to more liberal-minded elders, but moralizings 
of this sort largely pass over youthful minds. That there 
was something lasting in the quality of the books was 
evidenced by the fact that some twenty years later a young 
niece, aged perhaps six, was similarly engrossed in them, 
and on completing “Near Home’”’ closed the book with 
a clap and the remark: “Now I know all about all the 
countries—there’s not a single thing I don’t know! ’’ Con- 
siderable perambulation of the globe since those confident 
days, and her present position as the wife of a schoolmaster 
in one of the Dominions, have probably caused her to 
modify this view of the state of her information—perhaps, 
like many of us as we grow older and more ignorant, she 
now even keeps a list of things that she will never know, 
as did a learned man of my acquaintance! 

IT have often wondered over the books children will 
read with real interest and pleasure, or at least did in my 
day, when such works as Mrs. Trimmer’s ‘‘ Robins *’ (dear 
Robin, Dicky, Flapsy, and Pecksey! Peace to your 
memory) still survived from the childish libraries of grand- 
mothers and great-aunts. The stilted style of the eighteenth 
century and the sesquipedalian language were no impedi- 
ment. One book still in my possession, entitled “ Morals 
from the Churchyard, in a series of Cheerful Fables,’’ did 
for some reason fail to attract. What is it that children 
really like? I suggest the subject for the consideration of 
your contributor.—Yours, &c., Heten M. Stvurce. 

Leigh Woods, Bristol. 

April 17th, 1926. 

Smr,—The delightful article “ Europe Described ”’ 

recalls what Renan speaks of as les pieur récits dont on a 


bercé notre enfance. Perhaps the edition of “ Near Home ”’ 
in our nursery was an early one: but it was the theological 
sections which even then seemed to me the most memorable. 
This—I quote from memory—occurred in the chapter on 
Italy :— 
“*@.—Are the Italians Christians? 
*“A.—The Italians call themselves Christians ; 
is a very strange kind of Christianity. 
‘**Q.—What do the Italians worship? 
‘*A.—Idols, and a piece of bread. 
‘*Q.—Would not God be very angry, if He knew that 
the Italians worshipped idols and a piece of bread? 
““A.—GOD IS VERY ANGRY with the Italians because 
they worship idols and a piece of bread.” 


The capital letters, and the notion that the Almighty might 
not have adverted to the religious errors of the Italians, 
had His attention not been called to them, vividly 
impressed my childish mind.-—Yours, &c., 

A VIcTORIAN. 


but it 


THE CRIS!IS IN EDUCATION 

Sir,—-Mr. Hubert Phillips, in your issue of March 6th, 
discourses ably—as have hundreds of other writers—on the 
impossibility of reducing educational expenditure without 
at the same time reducing educational efficiency. 

It is marvellous how every writer ignores the one point 
upon which the crushing burden of educational cost to our 
national and local resources hinges—the Burnham Scale. 
No one would dare to defend the teachers’ salaries of pre- 
war days, but—in the guise of the “award ”’ of a falsely 
constituted “ arbitration ’’ court—the pendulum has been 
forced to much further than the other extreme. Secondary 
School headmistresses who would have been happy with 
£350 to £400 a year are receiving £800 to £1,000; girls fresh 
from school or college who would be well paid at £150 are 
taking double that sum—efficient and inefficient alike. 
There is no inducement to excel; years’ service (practically) 
alone counts for increment. One might as reasonably expect 
to improve the punctuality of the South-Eastern Railway 
by giving every engine-driver and guard the salary of a 
Cabinet Minister; and neither Mr. Churchill nor Lord 
Eustace Percy may hope to reduce expenditure on education 
until that iniquitous award—grossly unfair as it is to the 
other middle-class and professional people who have to pay 
the rates and taxes to comply with it—has been drastically 


revised.—Yours, &c., Oswatp Homes. 


The Priory, Pontefract. 
April 15th, 1926. 


DIARY OF AN EASTWARD JOURNEY 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 


city where Alexander rested and found an ally, 

reminded me a little of the Roman Campagna. 
The outworks of the Himalayas play the part of the 
Alban and Sabine mountains. Ranges of woodless 
Frascatis and desiccated Tivolis subside into a grey and 
rolling plain. On sudden and unexpected eminences 
rising out of this plain stand the Indian equivalents of 
Nepi and Civita Castellana. And here and there, on 
hill tops, in the open ground below, lie the ruins of 
the various cities and temples which flourished and de- 
cayed, were born anew, only to be sacked and plun- 
dered, were re-edified, only to perish absolutely, between 
the year 1500 before our era and the year 500 after 
Christ. 

First cousins, they seem—these ruins—of the tombs 
along the Appian Way, of Ostia and Hadrian’s Villa 
(for ruins, whatever their date and country, have a 
strong family resemblance among themselves), and own 
brothers, I may add, to the inhabited villages near by, 
which differ from the ruins only in being dirtier and 
more dilapidated. 


TL sis'siero country round Taxila, that ancient 





* Nos. I.—IV. appeared in THe NaTIon of March 6th, 13th, and 27th, 
and April 3rd, 


¥." 


The best preserved remains are those of the Buddhist 
monastery and temple of Jaulian. The temple is a stupa 
or relic mound, and must have looked, when intact, with 
its dome and spire of superimposed umbrellas, something 
like the modern Burmese pagoda—which is, of course, 
only a local variation of the original Indian stupa. To- 
day, nothing remains but the base of the main stwpa 
with, all round it, a number of miniature stwpas or votive 
shrines. The monastery adjoins the temple and 
resembles almost exactly the ruins of a Christian 
monastery. I noticed only one point of difference: the 
Buddhist monks had bathrooms. 

Round the base of the stwpa and in niches in the 
walls of the monastic cloisters, a quantity of sculpture 
in stone, stucco, and clay remains intact and in position. 
The Greek influence is manifest, even in this work of 
the third century a.p. The Hellenistic leaven was active 
for centuries. Ages passed and many barbarian inva- 
sions swept across the land before all traces of the Greek 
influence were quite eradicated and the art of Northern 
India became again entirely oriental. 

The quality of the work at Taxila is not particularly 
high. Far finer carving has been found at other sites in 
North-Western India. The best of it is now in the 
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Peshawar Museum, where I was specially struck by some 
scenes from the life of Buddha represented in high relief 
on a series of small stone panels. These things have the 
vigour and dramatic force, with much of the beauty of 
composition, characteristic of Italian Gothic sculpture. 
[ remember two in particular—Buddha in the act of 
renouncing his family ties and Buddha preaching from 
the mouth of a cave—that might have been by Niccolo 
Pisano. 

BeTwEeNn PesHAwaR AND Lanore.—At Peshawar we 
were seized with one of our periodical financial panics. 
Money, in this country, slips rapidly between the fingers, 
particularly between the fingers of the tourist. Great 
wads of it have to be handed out every time one gets 
into the train ; for fares are high and distances enormous. 
No place in India seems to be less than three hundred 
miles from any other place; the longer journeys have 
to be measured in thousands. Financial panics are justi- 
fiable. | We decided to travel second-class as far as 
Lahore. 

For the first hour or so we were alone in our com- 
partment. We congratulated ourselves on having 
secured all the comfort and privacy of first-class travel- 
ling at exactly half the price. In future, we decided, 
we would always travel second. But nature abhors a 
vacuum, and our compartment was evidently the object 
of her special abhorrence. When the train stopped at 
Campbellpur, we were invaded. In the twinkling of an 
eye our luxurious emptiness was filled to overflowing 
with luggage and humanity. And what queer specimens 
of humanity! The leader of the party which now 
entered the compartment was a middle-aged man wear- 
ing a yellow robe, and, on his head, a kind of quilted 
bonnet with hanging earflaps. He was profusely gar- 
landed with yellow chrysanthemums, and had been 
followed on to the platform by a large crowd of flower- 
bearing admirers and devotees. Our ignorance of the 
language did not permit us to discover who this exalted 
person might be. But he was evidently some kind of 
high priest, some Hindu pope of considerable holiness, 
to judge by the respect which was paid him by his 
numerous retinue and his admirers. His passage along 
the line must have been well advertised; for at every 
station our compartment was invaded by a swarm of 
devotees who came to kiss the great man’s feet and to 
crave a blessing, which in most cases he seemed too lazy 
to give. Even the guards and ticket collectors and 
station-mnasters came in to pay their respects. The 
enthusiasm of one ticket collector was so great that he 
travelled about thirty miles in our already packed com- 
partment, simply in order to be near the great man. 
Ile, meanwhile, passed the time by counting his money, 
which was contained in a large brass-bound box, by 
loudly eating, and, later, dozing. Even at the stations 
he did not take the trouble to rouse himself, but reclined 
with closed eyes along his seat and passively permitted 
the faithful to kiss his boots. When one is as holy as 
he evidently was, it is unnecessary to keep up appear- 
ances, behave decently, or do anything for one’s fol- 
lowers. Office and hereditary honour claim the respect 
of a believing people, quite as much as personal merit. 
Judging by appearances, which are often deceptive, I 
should say that this particular holy man had no persona! 
merit, but a very great office. His face, which had the 
elements of a fine and powerful face, seemed to have 
disintegrated and run to fat under the influence of a 
hoggish self-indulgence. To look at; he was certainly 
one of the most repulsive human specimens I have ever 
seen. But, of course, he may in reality have been a 
saint and an ascetic, a preacher and a practiser of the 
moral doctrines formulated in the Gita, or even one of 


those pure-souled oriental mystics who, we are told, 
are to leaven the materialism of our Western civilization. 
He may have been. But I doubt it. All that we could 
be certain of was that he looked unpleasant and was 
undoubtedly dirty ; also that he and his admirers exhaled 
the sour stink of garments long unwashed. 

Tolstoy objected to too much cleanliness on the 
ground that to be too clean is a badge of class. It is 
only the rich who can afford the time and money to wash 
their bodies and shift their linen frequently. The 
labourer who sweats for his living and whose house 
contains no bathroom, whose wardrobes no superfluous 
shirts, must stink. It is inevitable, and it is right and 
proper that he should. Work is prayer. Work is also 
stink. Therefore stink is prayer. So, more or less, 
argues Tolstoy, who goes on to condemn the rich for rot 
stinking and for bringing up their children to have a 
prejudice against stink, however natural and even credit- 
able. The non-stinker’s prejudice against stink is 
largely a class prejudice, and therefore to be condemned. 

Tolstoy is quite right, of course. We who ‘vere 
brought up on open windows, clean shirts, hot baths, 
and sanitary plumbing, find it hard to tolerate twice- 
breathed air and all the odours which crowded humanity 
naturally exhales. Our physical education has been such 
that the majority of our fellow beings, particularly those 
less fortunately circumstanced than ourselves, seem to 
us slightly or even extremely disgusting. A man may 
have strong humanitarian principles; but if he happens 
to have been brought up as a bath-taking, shirt-changing 
lover of fresh air, he will have to overcome certain 
physical repugnances before he can bring himself to put 
those principles into practice to the extent, at any rate, 
of associating freely with men and women whose habits 
are different from his own. It is a deplorable fact; but 
there it is. Tolstoy’s remedy is that we should all stink 
together. Other reformers desire to make it economic- 
ally possible for every man to have as many hot baths 
and to change his shirt as often as do the privileged non- 
stinkers at the present day. Personally, I prefer the 
second alternative. 

Meanwhile, the crowd in our compartment in- 
creased. The day, as it advanced, grew hotter. And 
suddenly the holy man woke up and began to hoick and 
spit all over the compartment. By the time we reached 
Rawal Pindi we had decided that the twenty-two rupees 
we should economize by remaining seven hours longer 
among our second-class brothers were not enough. We 
had our luggage transferred into a first-class carriage 
and paid the difference. The only other occupant of the 
compartment was an English official of the Kashmir 
State, bound for his winter headquarters at Jammu. He 
was a dim little man; but at any rate his linen was clean 
and he was not in the least holy. Nobody came in to 
kiss his feet. 

For the rest of the journey I ruminated my anti- 
clericalism. Indian friends have assured me that the 
power of the priests is less than it was and goes on 
rapidly waning. I hope they are right, and that the 
process may be further accelerated. And not in India 
alone. There is still, for my taste, too much kissing of 
amethyst rings as well as of slippered feet. There are 
still too many black coats in the West, too many orange 
ones in the East. Fcrasez l’inféme! My travelling com- 
panion had made me, for the moment, a thorough-going 
Voltairean. 

It is a simple creed, Voltaireanism. In its simplicity 
lies its charm, lies the secret of its success—and also of 
its fallaciousness. For, in our muddled human universe, 
nothing so simple can possibly be true, can conceivably 
“work.’’ If the imfame were squashed, if insecticide 
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were scattered on all the clerical beetles, whether black 
or yellow, if pure rationalism became the universal creed, 
all would automatically be well. So runs the simple 
creed of the anti-clericals. It is too simple and the 
assumptions on which it is based are too sweeping. For, 
to begin with, is the infdme always infamous, and are 
the beetles invariably harmful? Obviously not. Nor 
can it be said that the behaviour-value of pure 
rationalism (whatever the truth-value of its underlying 
assumptions) is necessarily superior to the behaviour- 
value of irrational beliefs which may be and, in general, 
almost certainly are untrue. And further, the vast 
majority of human beings are not interested in reason 
or satisfied with what it teaches. Nor is reason itself 
the most satisfactory instrument for the understanding 
of life. Such are a few of the complications which render 
so simple a formula as the anti-clerical’s inapplicable to 
our real and chaotic life. 

Man’s progress has been contingent on his capacity 
to organize societies. It is only when protected by sur- 
rounding society from aggression, when freed by the 
organized labour of society from the necessity of hunting 
or digging for his food, it is only, that is to say, when 
society has tempered and to a great extent abolished the 
struggle for personal existence, that the man of talent 
cau exercise his capacities to the full. And it is only 
by a well-organized society that the results of his labours 
can be preserved for the enrichment of succeeding 
generations. Any force that tends to the strengthening 
of society is, therefore, of the highest biological impor- 
tance. Religion is obviously such a force. All religions 
have been unanimous in encouraging, within limits that 
have tended to grow wider and ever wider, the social, 
altruistic, humanitarian proclivities of man, and in 
condemning kis anti-social, self-assertive tendencies. 
Those who like to speak anthropomorphically would be 
justified in saying that religion is a device employed by 
the Life Force for the promotion of its evolutionary 
designs. But they would be justified in adding that 
religion is also a device employed by the Devil for the 
dissemination of idiocy, intolerance, and servile abjec- 
tion. My fellow passenger from Campbellpur did some- 
thing, no doubt, to encourage brotherly love, forbear- 
ance, and mutual helpfulness among his flock. But he 
also did his best to deepen their congenital stupidity and 
prevent it from being tempered by the acquirement of 
correct and useful knowledge, he did his best to terrify 
them with imaginary fears into servility and to flatter 
them with groundless hopes into passive contentment 
with a life unworthy of human beings. What he did 
in the name of the evolutionary Life Force, he undid 
in the name of the Devil. I cherish a pious hope that 
he did just a trifle more than he undid, and that the 
Devil remained, as the result of his ministry, by ever 
so little the loser. 


MUSIC 
LISZT AND HIS FAUST SYMPHONY 


HE considered verdict of musical historians of the 

most opposite sympathies and tendencies on the 
music of Liszt is singularly unanimous. While 

every other commanding figure of the last century has 
his devoted circle of admirers and adherents, he alone has 
no cult; apart from a few solitary and isolated indi- 
viduals, all alike unite in decrying him—the classicists 
on account of his revolutionary tendencies, the 
modernists on account of his romanticism. The general 
consensus of authoritative opinion is perhaps best 
exemplified in the passage which Sir Henry Hadow 
devotes to him in his recent volume entitled “ Music ” 


(Home University Library). “Most of his composition 
is glitter and tinsel, fragments of weak or trivial melody 
decked out in elaborate and incongruous ornaments, 
covered with paste jewels and tawdry embroideries . 
shallow displays of brilliance, which still retain some 
power to astonish but very little to delight,” and “ his 
place in musical history is determined not so much by 
his own work as by the help and encouragement which 
he gave to that of Richard Wagner.” 

Let us admit at once that there is at first sight 
considerable justification for this adverse judgment. In 
Liszt’s vast output there are undoubtedly many 
thoroughly bad works and a great deal that is at best 
second-rate. But the same could be said of many, per- 
haps most, composers. Schubert, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Franck, to mention only a few at random, all 
wrote much more bad music than good ; even Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Handel wrote a very great deal which is 
better forgotten. But, rightly or wrongly, we judge 
them all on the strength of their best works; Liszt alone 
we are content to judge on the weakness of his worst 
works. 

The main reason for the neglect and lack of 
appreciation which have hitherto been accorded to Liszt’s 
best music is to be found in the fact that all his most 
fruitful innovations and discoveries have been adopted 
by his contemporaries and successors, who have in many 
instances received the credit for them. Liszt is com- 
monly only credited—or rather, discredited—with what 
is least’ admirable in his own work, with the dross and 
slag which are one of the inevitable concomitants of any 
great creative effort. It is not only Wagner and Strauss 
who are directly indebted to him, but also the great 
Russian composers of the last century, particularly 
Balakirev, their leader, and Borodin. Most of the pro- 
cedures of the French impressionists are already to be 
found in such pieces as “ Les jeux d’eau de la Villa 
d’Este”’ or “ Au bord d’une source,’’ and even Scriabin, 
in his later period, is markedly under the influence of 
Liszt. He is the father of modern orchestration to a 
far greater degree than Wagner, whose intricate poly- 
phonic texture is not for everyone, or Berlioz, whose 
methods are altogether too personal and inimitable to 
be of any service to others; and the harmonic audacities 
of some of the pieces contained in the “ Années de 
Pélérinage,’’ some of which date back as far as the 
eichteen-thirties, anticipate many modern experiments 
by nearly a century. Finally, the extent to which 
Wagener was indebted to Liszt in the matter of thematic 
material is seldom realized; a work such as the great 
Faust Symphony, performed at the last London Sym- 
phony Concert, fairly teems with melodic phrases which 
undoubtedly suggested to Wagner some of the finest 
pages in his later works. 

Liszt’s whole output, in its immensity, bewildering 
variety, and inequality, reminds one involuntarily of 
the description of the antique shop at the beginning of 
Balzac’s “ Peau de Chagrin ’’—-an “ Océan de meubles, 
d’inventions, de modes, d’ceuvres, de ruines,”’ in which 
“rien de complet ne s’offrait a l’ame.’”” Where and 
what, one is tempted to ask, is the personality, if any, 
behind all this vast accumulation of treasures and tinsel, 
of riches and rubble? It is a personality strikingly simi- 
lar to that of the old man to whom the shop belonged, 
in the novel of Balzac. ‘“ Un peintre aurait, avec deux 
expressions différentes et en deux coups de pinceau, fait 
de cette figure une belle image du Pére éternel ou le 
masque ricaneur de Méphistophélés, car il se trouvait 
tout ensemble une supréme puissance dans le front et de 
sinistres railleries sur la bouche.” 

Compare this with the description of Liszt as an 
old man, written by a young pupil of his, Miss Amy 
Fay, in her book, “ Music Study in Germany”: “One 
moment his face will look dreamy, shadowy, tragic, the 
next he will be insinuating, amiable, ironical, sardonic, 
but always with the same captivating grace of manner. 
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. . Heisall spirit, but half the time at least, a mocking 
spirit.’’ His work exhibits precisely the same curious 
mixture of the saintly and the satanic, and it is this 
duality which so peculiarly fitted him to be the musical 
interpreter of Goethe’s ‘“ Faust.’’ In the symphony 
which bears that title, Liszt for once expressed himself 
completely ; in the first movement the restless experiment 
and the search after knowledge, in the second the ideal- 
ism and the love of beauty, in the third the spirit which 
steadfastly denies—the different aspects of his strange 
and enigmatic personality. 

From a purely musical point of view it is by a long 
way his finest work. There is in it nothing of the formal 
slackness which characterizes so much of his music ; it is 
throughout logical, coherent, and well-knit. It is quite 
untrue to say, as did the writer of the analytical notes 
in last week’s programme, that “ the musical themes of 
this symphony are not to be regarded so much as form- 
ing a part of and contributing to an organic whole, as 
representing personalities, ideas, and circumstances.” 
There is no “ programme ” whatsoever, except the three 
names, Faust, Gretchen, and Mephistopheles, at the 
head of each movement, and even without this slight 
indication the musical structure is completely satisfactory 
and intelligible. It is to be hoped that the time is not 
far distant when this magnificent work will be recognized 
for what it is, namely, one of the greatest landmarks in 
the music of the nineteenth century. 


Ceci, Gray. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


ae IVERSIDE NIGHTS,” at the Lyric, Hammer- 
R smith, is a very sporting attempt on the part 
of Mr. A. P. Herbert and Mr. Nigel Playfair 
to produce something more intelligent than the average 
review. Unfortunately, it rather falls between two 
stools: as a highbrow performance it is not good enough, 
and as a vulgar one—the word is used in no derogatory 
sense—it has not quite enough zip. In fact, in neither 
direction has it enough vitality. Something also is wrong 
with the shape of the thing: the detached morsels, some 
of them certainly very amusing, with intervals between, 
give too static an effect. If it could be arranged to go 
with ever-increasing speed, it might be exhilarating. If 
only Mr. Playfair could discipline his predilection for 
pretty-pretty and let the whole performance roar along, 
it would be more satisfactory. Very few of his actors, 
‘ moreover, have enough of the sort of personality which 
tells in “ turns,”’ where it is only personality that counts. 
Mr. Miles Malleson is the only one who really “ gets it 
across,’ though Miss Elsa Lanchester comes very close, 
and one must pay a tribute to Miss Renée de Vaux’s 
silent acting in “ I wish he would decide.” But if we 
take this as a first attempt which is little by little to be 
improved upon, we may welcome it whole-heartedly, for 
even as it stands it is an agreeable entertainment. One 
merely feels disappointed that more should not have been 
made of the idea. The turn which was best conceived 
and carried out was, perhaps, the skit on Chekhov. 


* * * 


Mr. Benn W. Levy’s “ This Woman Business” at 
the Haymarket is an admirable instance of how far tech- 
nique intelligently applied can go. There is nothing new 
in any of the ideas, nor are they particularly well stated : 
neither is there anything new in the form, save that the 
love scene follows the new fashion of complete inarticula- 
tion. But at least it has an idea logically carried out, 
as is the way in good comedy, but the play is never more 
than just good because the idea never goes to extreme 
absurdity, though the charactersdo. Yet Mr. Levy, very 
ably supported by his producer, Mr. Norman Page, and 
his actors, among whom Mr. O. B. Clarence and Mr. 
Clifford Mollison may be singled out, gives one constant 
amusement, of a much better standard than we are accus- 
tomed to. The reason is that he has selected for his 
misogynists a varied and entertaining set of characters, 
and though none of them are new, we are kept alive and 


happy by the things they say, and the way they react 
to each other, and severally react to the same circum- 
stance. A colleague in a daily paper has complained that 
Mr. Levy keeps too many secrets up his sleeve, but 1 
do not think this is a just charge, because Mr. Levy 
invariably puts up a sign-post at least a mile before we 
come to the secret, so that even the rather rare playgoer 
knows exactly what is coming, and can also pat himself 
on the back for being so bright as to see it. This is 
very clever of Mr. Levy. Indeed, he is obviously alto- 
gether very clever, but in this play there is no sign that 
he is anything more. 


* * * 


It is five years since we have had an opportunity of 
seeing Serge Diaghileff’s Russian Ballet in a theatre of 
its own with a complete programme and not just an 
interpolation between Ventriloquists and Harmony 
Kings. But this summer—with some assistance from 
Lord Rothermere it is rumoured—there is to be a five- 
weeks’ season at His Majesty’s Theatre, beginning on 
June 14th. I hope that we shall see some of the ballets 
which make bigger calls on the orchestra than the 
Coliseum could satisfy—especially Pulcinella, the Sacre 
de Printemps, and the Fire Bird. The leading novelty 
is to be an English Ballet “ Romeo and Juliet,’’ for the 
music and scenery of which two young Englishmen—Mr. 
Lambert for the former and, possibly, Mr. Wood for 
the latter—are to be responsible. 

It seems that M. Diaghileff will be without Mlle. 
Nemchinova this season since she is appearing with 
Massine next ‘hursday in Mr. C. B. Cochran’s new 
revue at the Pavilion. Probably the most interesting 
item in the programme of three small ballets will be 
“Gigue’’’ with music arranged for a piano only from 
Bach and Handel and the exquisite costumes and scenery 
designed by Derain, which was originally produced in 
Paris two years ago at the Comte de Beaumont’s season 
at La Cigale with Massine and Mme. Lopokova in the 
principal parts. 


* * * 


At the exhibition of the New English Art Club 
which opened last week at the Spring Gardens Gallery 
there is one picture of real distinction—Mr. Wilson 
Steer’s “ Reverie,’ a portrait of a woman sitting in a 
chair—which attracts the eye at once as one enters the 
room, not only by its superior competence and fine 
colour, but by its evident stamp of originality and in- 
telligence and genuineness. His only other picture here 
—apart from two pleasant drawings—is a landscape 
which is not nearly up to his best level. There are a few 
other pictures which, even if not so good, can yet claim 
to be judged on the same standard. Mr. Mark Gertler’s 
portrait of himself is a good piece of painting; Mr. 
Alfred Thornton’s two landscapes, particularly “A 
Corner—Cheltenham,” are well thought out and attrac- 
tively painted; Mr. Malcolm Milne and Mr. Edgar 
Hereford have individuality. The rest of the exhibition 
is largely composed of flimsy and pretentious pastiches of 
all kinds, of the old masters, of Academy subject- 
pictures, of the French Impressionists. 


* * * 


The film version of Strauss’s ‘“‘ Rosenkavalier,” 
which is showing at the Tivoli, is, as a film, a disappoint- 
ment. It seems to have been made purely as an accom- 
paniment to the music, which remains by far the best 
part of the entertainment. The film is beautifully photo- 
graphed: the settings, the dresses and the grouping are 
extremely well done, but the action drags intolerably. 
The acting is good except, unfortunately, in the two 
principal parts, those of the Marschallin and Octavian. 
The story, too, has been much altered and vulgarized, to 
suit, I suppose, the low taste of the film public. The 
Marschallin has lost her dignity and pathos, her husband 
is sentimentalized to make a happy ending, and her 
liaison with Octavian is merely rather sordid and point- 
less. A much better film, also German, is “ Vaudeville,”’ 
at the New Gallery, with Herr Emil Jannings. This isa 
story of circus life: the photography is very remarkable, 
the plot intelligently worked out and never boring, the 
acting vivid, especially that of Herr Jannings, who is 
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at moments genuinely moving, because he is never over- 
emotional. The film contains some very fine pictures 
of the circus, and in particular of the trio of trapeze- 
artists at work. 

* * * 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, April 24—-Mr. Edgar Wallace’s ‘“ The 
Ringer,’ at Wyndham’s. 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor, Royal Choral Society, at 
2.30, at Albert Hall. 
Egon Petri, piano recital, at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 
Frank Merrick, piano recital, at 3.15, at Molian 
Hall. 
Sunday, April 25.—‘ The Nineteenth Hole,” Lyceum 
Club, at the Garrick. 
“ Don Juan,’”’ Three Hundred Club, at the Court. 
Monday, April 26.—Anton Maskoff, violin recital, at 
8.30, at Wigmore Hall. 
Tuesday, April 27.—“ Dr. Knock,” at the Royalty. 
M. Ruggeri in Sacha Guitry’s “ L’Attore,” at the 
Globe. 
“ Facade,’’ poems by Edith Sitwell, music by W. T. 
Walton, at 8.45, at Chenil Galleries. 
Wednesday, Apri! 28.—Elisabeth Schumann, 
recital, at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 
Thursday, April 29.—C. B. Cochran’s Revue (1926), at 
London Pavilion. 
Friday, April 30.—Egon Petri, piano recital, at 3, at 
Wigmore Hall. 


song 


OmIcRON. 


THE BORDER ANGEL 


A Challenge addressed to a well-known Literary Man 


(‘He who without the madness of the Muses 
approaches the gates of poetry under the persuasion that 
by means of art he can become an efficient poet, fails in 
his purpose, for his poetry being that of a sane man, is 
thrown into the shade by the poetry of such as are mad.”’ 
—The words of Socrates as reported by Plato.) 


Waar shall I pray for now?—for pray I must. 
Great need have I of praying every night. 
Pray that my body may dissolve to dust? 
Pray that my spirit grow serene and white? 
Bright Steel I used to think me; now I’m Rust, 
A dulling claymore that reflects no light. 
But you’re the Damp, old foe, that brought me to it; 
And if I’m solid still your House shall rue it. 


No! No! that’s Sin. I’ll fry in conscience-fat. 
And yet,—why not? why should I shun Revenge? 
I’m only one half Christian in your hat, 
The other half is pagan as Stonehenge. 
Once [ did wrong in Heaven ; paid for that ; 
Was thrust out with some angels ; but—I’m strange— 
I’d wrenched from Michael his bright starry baton, 
And walked so proudly in the ranks of Satan. 


They envied me. I got hard knocks in Hell; 
Was kicked through Space; sought homestead on each 
planet ; 
Went dizzy with the zigzag; soared, and fell, 
Rose up again, clasped Space,—strove hard to span it. 
But O, my Soul! it’s boundless ;—none can tell 
Where it is walled ; no angel eye may scan it. 
Now I’ve few feet of Earth through your deep plan. 
Come out and fight beneath the barbican. 


Come out and fight; your copper shield before you. 
Or is it nickel? What? I’m far too strong? 

Well then, come forth and die, that God adore you. 
He loves to watch the weak oppose the strong. 

And though He aid me, and my claymore gore you, 
Your soul shall rise a star festooned with song. 

He hangs the skies with tokens of Earth’s Glory. 
Come forth and die, and make a deathless story. 


 ORURY LANE. 


Have you no bowels when I so insult you 
That your white lips can frame no angry sound? 
Wait till your own blue-devils catapult you 
For sitting on my mouth, when I sobbed, bound! 
I left a mark there, bit you. Oh! occult you 
Said I’d profaned a ridge of sacred ground. 
You’ve the fat land, the men, and this world’s plunder, 
But mine are the holy skies, and—Michael’s thunder. 


Come forth and die, and save your life in dying, 
Save all you reared that was not false and mean. 
They’ll bury you to Music’s solemn sighing, 
They’ll bury you with tears, if you die clean. 
They’ll write your name on pennons softly flying 
Down the dim years; your Soul a star,—serene. 
Come! lest it rot, and sink into the deep. 
Jesu! where am I? DoT mock,—or weep? 


HERBERT E. PAuMER. 








THEATRES. 


Gerr. 3929. EVENINGS, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WED. & FRI., at 2.30. 

A CUCKOO IN THE NEST. 

TOM WALLS, YVONNE ARNAUD & RALPH LYNN. 


COURT. Sloane Square. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 





ALDWYCH, 





Sloane 5137 (2 lines.) 
MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 

THE FARMER'S WIFE 

3kD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 


CRITERION. 





EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30. 
MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE CATS-CKADLE. 


EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 


MARIE. a Musical Play. 
EDITH DAY. DEREK OLDHAM. 





ROSE 
NELSON KEYS. 


FORTUNE. Ger. 3855. EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK. 
By SEAN O’CASEY. 








GAIETY. (Ger. 2780.) EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 


“RIKI - TIKI ” 
A New Musical Play 
LESLIE STILES and EDOUARD KUNNEKE. 


By 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, 2.15. SMOKING. 





HIPPODROME, London. Ger. 650. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 


MERCENARY MARY. 
ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. BOX OFFICE 10 1 16 


LITTLE. 





(Reg. 2401.) 


AUTUMN FIRE. 
A New Irish Play by T. C. MURRAY. MATS., WED., FRI, 2.30. 


EVENINGS, at 8.30. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. 


RIVERSIDE NIGHTS 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, 2.30. 


EVENINGS, 8.20. 


(Riverside 3012.) 





NEW. 
HENRY ; MADGE 
AINLEY and TITHERADGE 

in PRINCE FAZIL, by Pierre Frondaie. 
“Throbbing Eastern romance.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Rapturously applauded.”’—Lvening News. 


(Reg. 4466.) 8.30. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 


PLAYHOUSE. EVENINGS, at 8.0. MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 


ALL THE KING'S HORSES, 
IRENE VANBRUGH. ALLAN AYNESWORTH. 











CINEMAS. 


NEW GALLERY. Regent St. Cont., from 2 p.m. 
Exclusive presentation of LILI DAMITA in RED HEELS, Novel by 
Margery Lawrence. 3.20, 6.20, 9.20. Also “ SEALED LIPS.” 








POLYTECHNIC, Regent Street. (Mayfair 2330.) 
THE COURT TREATT EXPEDITION FILM. 

CAPE TO CAIRO. 

DAILY, at 2.30, 6, and 8.30. 








TIVOLI. (Gerr. 5222.) DAILY, 2.30, 5.30 & 8.30. SUN., 6 & 8.0 


The film Version of STRAUSS’S 
ROSENKAVALIER 


Seats reserved, 2/4, 3/6, 5/9. Unreserved, 1/3. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


MUTTON 


ESSRS. HARRAP have begun an interesting 
M series, bound in black paper and published at 


one shilling each volume, “ Essays of To-day 
and Yesterday.’’ Each little book contains six or a dozen 
or even thirty or more essays by some writer, and the 
first writers represented are Philip Guedalla, Andrew 
Lang, Basil MacDonald Hastings, James Agate, Barry 
Pain, and Alice Meynell. They are just the kind of book 
which one likes to slip into one’s pocket to be read 
between the stations on a railway journey or resting on a 
hillside on a walk when one is too lazy to think and too 
satiated to look any more “ at the view.’’ The essay is, 
indeed, with the short story, the prose form made for 
an interval of reading between stations or occupations ; 
it must be read at a sitting, and should have a sharp 
beginning, a tranquil middle, and a definite end. 

* * * 

After reading these six volumes, one sees that there 
is another quality which the essay must have, if it is 
to be a good essay. Above everything else it must be 
alive. In a novel or play or epic or history, which fills 
many pages, the vital spark may be so diffused as not to 
be very obvious—that does not matter ; but in an essay, 
it must be concentrated, so that all the time’ the reader 
feels at the back of his mind that this is alive. The 
greatest essayists have all got this quality of intense life. 
It is necessitated partly by the mere shortness of the 
essay. A dead little essay is so obviously dead that the 
writer of it is constrained, for decency’s sake, to bury it 
as soon as possible, whereas a long book may have such 
an air of importance and monumentality about it that 
it may take years before people realize that it was born 
dead. 


* * * 


The vital spark which gives life to an essay may be 
of many different sorts. It may be that of a very 
sagacious and charming old man, of a humming-bird, a 
butterfly, or a sheep. The sheep is by no means a despic- 
able animal (I saw in the paper that one day last week 
a sheep attacked a lady in a garden and inflicted such 
severe injuries by butting with the head, that she had to 
be taken to hospital), and an essay animated by a vital 
spark which may be termed sheeplike is not a despicable 
essay. The good essays in these six little books which are 
alive often have a life which is eminently sheeplike ; 
when they are frisky, they gambol innocently like lambs ; 
when serious, they remain innocent, but are now placid, 
sober, contemplative, and not profoundly intelligent. 

* * * 


The essays which are most alive here are those of 
Andrew Lang, Mr. Hastings, and Mr. Agate, with Mr. 
Barry Pain’s some distance in the rear. Only Mr. 
Agate of these four writers is not lamblike or sheeplike. 
The life which animates his essays is rather canine and 
of the bull-dog breed. His essays are tremendously 
alive, and what a blessing that is! The blemishes are 
sentimentality and vulgarity, but the merits are much 
greater than I had expected from reading Mr. Agate 
in the newspapers. “ Likes and Dislikes,’ “ In Blooms- 
bury,”’ “In a Music-hall,’’ and “ Derby Day” are all 
real essays. They are formed, full of fancies and ideas; 
they seize the reader vigorously and do not let him go 
until he has finished the book. Of the other three Mr. 
Hastings is a long way the best, in fact of the six writers 


AND SHEEP 


he alone is capable of writing what is very nearly a 
classical essay. He is distinctly lamblike. “ Breakages,”’ 
‘“ Exit the Second Class,’’ “Our Tides Set Seaward,’’ 
and “ A Walk in December ”’ are all in the tradition of 
the English essay. I had never, I think, read anything 
of Mr. Hastings before, and it was pleasant to find him 
with a humour of his own and a sense of style. It is 
difficult to say exactly why his essays stop short of being 
as good as the best. Perhaps it is partly that Mr. Hast- 
ings’s sense of style has not given him a style which is 
quite markedly enough his own, and that his humour is 
somewhat too gentle. Also, though the sheep is an 
admirable animal, its vital spark is not very distin- 
guished. The same applies to some extent to Andrew 
Lang. It was well worth the while to republish his 
essays in this form. The matter of them is often excel- 
lent, particularly in the first, which deals with boys and 
bullying, and the manner is pleasantly cultivated. But 
Lang was an incorrigibly languid man, and, though his 
essays are not dead, the life in them is really too sluggish 
and sheeplike. Mr. Barry Pain was at one time a 
humorist and writer of much greater possibilities. Here 
he has hardly given himself a chance. In sixty pages we 
have thirty-five essays. A Bacon or a La Bruyére might 
write an essay in five hundred words, but Mr. Barry 
Pain has not the concentration of thought or of style 
which makes the feat possible. 
* * + 


The gulf between sheep and mutton is infinite. Mrs. 
Meynell’s essays seem to me to be mutton par excellence, 
cold mutton, chilled mutton, frozen mutton. I know 
that many people will think that this is a terrible thing 
to say. The genuine love of culture in Mrs. Meynell’s 
writings is obvious, and there is, no doubt, a good deal 
of verbal skill. Yet to my ear and mind they are dead, 
stone dead. ‘The choice and use of words in them may 
be perfect (though, personally, J should deny this), but 
not one sentence—and, therefore, the whole essay—is 
ever born alive. All the skill and culture in the world 
will never succeed in making chilled mutton behave like 
living sheep—nor will all the condiments and sauces in 
the world even make it taste like ortolans or oysters. 
The effort to perform these impossible feats is apparent 
on every page of Mrs. Meynell’s writing, and is the cause 
of her writing such deadly sentences as— 

“This wonderful view of the gravest of all human 
possibilities—for what have we to answer for to that 
which has made us, compared with what we have to 
answer for to that which we have made?—was common 


enough in the most correct, the severest, and, in a dull 
sense, the most conscientious homes in the world.”’ 


* * * 


Mr. Guedalla is also on the mutton side of the sheep. 
He is so clever and thinks of so many good things to say 
that it is sad to have to state the fact. But it is a fact. 
He has not succeeded in bringing any of the essays in 
this volume to birth alive. One of the reasons is that he 
is too anxious never to stop being clever. Sometimes, of 
course, he is successful, as when he says that Lord Rose- 
bery spent his later public life “ among centenaries and 
the uncomplaining statues of the distinguished dead.” 
But sometimes it leads him to talk of Charing Cross 
Station as an “ innocuous health-resort. for sparrows.’’ 


LzronarD WooL-r. 
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REVIEWS 


A DON TALKS TO HIS COLLEAGUES 


Banking Policy and the Price-Level. By Dannis U. 
RvuBERTSON. (King. 5s.) 

I am not sure that the publishers of this work may not run 
some risk of being charged with obtaining money under false 
pretences, when, on an attractive title-page, Mr. Robertson 
continues his fascinating quotations from Lewis Carroll. 
The classic instance of the unintentional deception of a book 
purchaser is probably that of the enthusiastic young entomo- 
logist, eager for fuller knowledge of moths, who made an 
ecstatic purchase of the well-known work: Dr. Chevasse’s 
‘“* Advice to a Mother.’”’ His disillusionment would probably 
only be equalled by the purchaser of this book, with its 
innocent and rather engaging title. If it were called—as it 
ought to be—‘ The Relation between Induced Lacking, 
Spontaneous Dishoarding and Automatic Short Splashing,”’ 
he might be put upon his guard. Publishers ought to 
ensure on their jackets that no one purchases their books 
who has not read at least the introduction. The sub-title 
here would be: “A Cambridge Don Talks to His Col- 
leagues,’’ and this is essentially, in the first place, a book 
by an analytical economist to those who are working upon 
the same plane of thought upon the same vital question. 
A very eminent Professor of Economic History, referring to 
a recent statistical work, asked me why the author could 
not write it in “ the language of a Christian gentleman.” 
How much more is a general reader likely to feel that he 
has a grievance against Mr. Robertson? ‘The author, how- 
ever, disarms all criticism, and, in my judgment, is 
thoroughly justified in so doing, when he says: ‘“ The prac- 
titioners of most sciences are permitted by public opinion 
to speak to one another in their own jargon; of economists 
alone it is apparently expected that their conclusions should 
be expressed in a form which can be understood without 
effort by the most general reader. I do not think this ex- 
pectation is reasonable, and I have made no attempt to fulfil 
it.” His claim that it is a difficult book is unquestionably 
justified. He follows the approved fashion of other sciences 
by evolving a new terminology of his own, much of it very 
apt, some of it rather forbidding. He then wallows in it 
gracefully and invites us to imitate him! 

The book is indeed short, but the author contrives to 
make it long by insisting that you shall read each chapter 
at least twice before proceeding to the next. The reviewer, 
however appreciative, does not, therefore, commend the 
book confidently to the general reader.in the ordinary sense. 
But, at the same time, the general reader, with Mr. Robert- 
son’s warning, can discover that there is a side to economic 
literature which does not consist in expositions of economics 
in words of one syllable, achieving frequently a false sim- 
plicity. That other side, on which scientific progress so 
much depends, is at least as important as the promulgation 
of armchair economics “ without tears or headaches.’’ The 
general reader will seize some idea of what is going on in 
the economic laboratory, where Pigou, Keynes, Hawtrey, 
Robertson, Bellerby, and several other souls set apart are 
applying acute intellects and refined metliods to analyze a 
little more revealed truth out of the yet unknown economic 
realities. A very considerable part of the book is not beyond 
the capacity of a patient reader who will trouble to 
translate the terms as he goes along. The diagrams look 
forbidding, but this is because they are seen complete at 
once. If you draw them with a fork upon the table-cloth 
in the order in which Mr. Robertson expounds them, they 
will help your mind greatly. He must be a hardened 
pessimist who thinks that the amount of inquiry now going 
on into the nature of the trade cycle and its relation to 
monetary theory is destined to be wholly abortive. In my 
judgment, that agnosticism is not justified; it may be some 
time indeed before there is such general agreement upon 
principles, clearly discerned in such a tangle, that the 
“ banking-world ” so engagingly personified throughout this 
book by Mr. Robertson will “ act according ’’ on opening its 
morning mail. 

The average man knows that, on the whole, the violent 
difference between good and bad times is not a wholesome 
thing for society—feverish overtime, speculation, and a 
general feeling of “ get rich quick,’’ succeeded by prolonged 


and devastating unemployment and the general doldrums, 
does not commend itself to him as a state of affairs with 
which boasting civilization should rest content. He per- 
haps knows that the nature of the trade cycle has been under 
inquiry for some time, and he is also aware that there have 
been many causes assigned of late years. The two schools 
of thought that dominate the study to-day are the monetary 
and the psychological; the one declaring with more or less 
emphasis, with Mr. Hawtrey, that “the phenomenon of the 
trade cycle is purely monetary,” and the other seeing boom 
and slump as the inevitable result of defects in the judgment 
and temperament of business leaders, each thinking in- 
dividually for himself, and ill-informed as to the aggregated 
position. 

Mr. Robertson gives due weight to these views and does 
not actually discard them, but is convinced that there lies 


_ behind them something natural or unescapable that is 


essentially real. His opening chapter on “ appropriate 
fluctuations of output ”’ sets out several natural ways in 
which quantitative production will vary irom time to time, 
without the complications of either monetary or psycho- 
logical factors, his general conclusion being that even in an 
artificially simplified industrial world “the appropriate or 
optimum rate of output would not be constant, but subject 
to a succession of ‘justifiable’ increases and decreases,”’ 
some at least being of a fairly rhythmical rature. 

He then proceeds to add the complications of a monetary 
economy, and shows that ultimate stability of the general 
price-level is not the “most natural’’ or most effective 
policy for the monetary authority to adopt, analyzing the 
limits within which corrective or self-governing fluctuation 
must work. Such policy should not aim at preventing all 
fluctuations, but should permit those which ave required to 
establish appropriate alterations in output and repress those 
carrying alterations in output beyond the appropriate point. 
In his treatment of different kinds of saving, or “ lacking,”’ 
he penetrates anew, not so much into the psychology of 
saving as into its dynamics in production output, and brings 
out an important incompatibility between a banking policy 
designed to promote a stable price-level and one aiming at 
securing proper additions to circulating capital. His treat- 
ment of monetary policy as a practical check upon booms and 
depressions (via the price of money, the sale of securities, 
the rationing of loans, and a knowledge of the trend of 
stocks) is suggestive in a high degree. We shall look forward 
to reading the “ reactions ’’ of this work upon the minds 
of his co-workers at home and abroad, and to his own further 
essays in his developing thought on the most vital problem 
of the day. 

J.C. Stamp. 


MR. LAWRENCE’S DAVID 


David: a Play. By D. H. Lawrence. 600 Copies. (Secker, 
15s.) 

“ THE important thing,’’ Chekhov once wrote, “is to have a 
play in which one feels the author’s shaping idea,’’ or, one 
might say, intuition or emotion. The main symbol the 
playwright uses to express this is the plot, and that is why 
the plot is still the most important part of a play. But this 
is not so simple as it sounds, for the characters, who give 
flesh to the plot, also give it direction ; what happens within 
them is part of the plot. The words are the medium through 
which the plot is seen. Story by itself is not plot, for 
plot is what the writer makes the story hold. I have before 
me, for instance, three plays, all of recent date, dealing 
with some of the events in Samuel I., and they are all quite 
different. 

Torahiko Khori’s “ Saul and David ” is rather simply 
the clash of wills, since Khori was a descendant of Hebbel, 
and the intuition that because David had more of Jehovah 
in him, more of what makes the earth burgeon and die and 
live again, he was bound to win. M. André Gide’s “ Sail ” 
is neally the vision of a neurotic man rolling downhill to 
dementia, with the love of David and Jonathan, and the 
Queen-Priest intrigues, thrown in as background. Mr. 
Lawrence’s “ David ”’ is far more profound than either of 
these two: it is built about the idea that there are two 
races of men who alternately govern the earth; those who, 
like Saul, see God as a faceless flame, and those who, like 
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David, are physically marvellous, and whose wisdom is fox- 
faced. M. Gide’s is perhaps the best play because it is the 
most unified, for though his intuition is not the most deeply 
felt, he expresses it more clearly than Mr. Lawrence does 
his, because his form, his plot, his symbol, call it what 
you will, is more compiete and w':ole. 

Each part of what Mr. Lawrence does he does magnifi- 
cently, and the word is deliberately chosen. The misery of 
Saul when he feels that God has departed from him, his 
efforts to recapture the Essence, his hatred of David, these 
things are beautifully done. So is the splendid physical 
love of David and Michal, and so is the girlhood of Michal. 
Again, Samuel’s stern supersession of Saul by David, and 
his sad realization at the end that Saul was the more God- 
like man, are excellent :— 

‘And Saul hath seen a tall and rushing flame,’”’ he 
tells David, ‘‘ and hath gone mad, for the flame rushed 
over him. Thou seest thy God in thine own likeness, afar 
off, or as a brother beyond thee, who fulfills thy desire. 


Saul vearneth for the flame; thou for thy to-morrow’s glory. 
e ’ f=} . 


The God of Saul hath no face, but thou wilt bargain with 

thy God.” 
David, too, is very much in the round—his early simplicity, 
then his hardness, his superb vitality, his loyalty to Saul 
struggling against his ambition. For Jonathan was right, 
he could never love man nor woman nor wife nor child 
dearly, for the Lord obliterated his love. “ Yea! ”’ Jona- 
than says, “I, alas, love man or woman with the heart’s 


. tenderness, and even the Lord cannot make me forget.”’ 


The play’s texture, it will be gathered, is of the first 
order, but there are too many themes or intuitions, so that 
we are a little confused. It begins with Saul’s dereliction 
of duty in not killing Agag and his cattle, and ends with 
the final parting of David and Jonathan, where Jonathan, 
the “ softest ’’ character in the play, having something of 
Saul’s visionary nature, yet loving David, sees the mortal 
feud between the families, and the temporary eclipse of his 
own ideal, bound up with his separation from his friend. 
The end is very touching, but it is a little too quiet for what 
has come before; it needed something violent to balance it. 
All this makes the play rather ragged and unsatisfactory : 
there is not an inevitable sequence in the scenes, some of 
which might go altogether without injuring the structure; 
and indeed the whole play would need relentless pruning for 
stage production. Mr. Lawrence, who has stuck closer to 
the Bible than either of his predecessors, has perhaps tried 
to include a little too much of the detailed story. 

Mr. Lawrence has used the Biblical words wherever pos- 
sible, and has justified his use, for the phrasing throughout 
is superb and varied; his play is full of poetry without for 
a moment becoming that horrid thing “poetic drama.’ 
Though he has made an admirable blend of old and modern 
phraseology, his diction is not always above reproach, and 
especially one can wish that he had not exercised so much 
ingenuity in inventing names for God, as though he wanted 
to outdo the Arabs with their ninety-nine. Some are excel- 
lent, and in place; others, such as the Beetle of the Begin- 
ning, read like note-book jottings from a work of ethnology. 
But the whole play in idea, phrasing and diction is a 
gloriously sustained piece of work, with none of those dark 
patches of purely personal mysticism he often gives us in 
his novels. If one had to select any one passage as being 
the zenith of his performance, one would choose Samuel’s 
soliloquy, which ought to be in any future anthology of 
English prose. The language is never excessive, but it burns 
like a great smokeless flame. It is difficult to cull an 
excerpt, but the reader may end this review with something 
of the fine flavour :— 

**T sink like a stone in the sea, and nothing of my own 
is left me. I am gone away from myself, I disappear in the 
deeps of God. And the oracle of the Lord stirs me, as the 
fountains of the deep. Lo! I am not mine own. The flood 
has covered me and the waters of the beginning sound in 
the shell of my heart. . . . I will go into the hills of Judah, 
where the sheep feed among the rocks, and find a man 
fresh in the morning of God. And he shall be King. . . . So 
I shall go away from Saul for ever, and never shall I see 
his face again. I shall hide myself away from his face, 
lest he hurt himself slaying me. I shall go in the morning 
with sure feet, but the shell of my heart will be weary. For 
I am the Lord’s and the servant of the Lord, and I go in 
obedience, even with the alacrity of willingness. But alas! 


that I should have loved Saul, and had pride in him! I 
am old.” 


PONAMY Dorreer. 


A FRENCHMAN ON ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A History of English Literature. By EmiLe LEGovis and 
Louis CazAMIAN. 2 vols. Vol. I1.—The Middle Ages 
and the Renascenuce (650-1660.) By Emits LEGovis. 
Translated from the French by HELEN Dova@as IRVINE. 
(Dent, 10s. 6d.) 


THERE are many who will not welcome this book, for Pro- 
fessor Legouis opens his survey of a thousand years by a 
statement that ‘ Anglo-Saxon literature is distinct from 
English literature,’ and proceeds thereafter to a largely 
condemnatory criticism of “Old English’ poetry and a 
study of the Norman influence in the making of modern 
English. This question has been so much before us recently 
that obviously, even in referring to it, we are treading on 
dangerous ground, but without doubt the independent testi- 
mony of Professor Legouis is of permanent value. Rightly, 
he insists that it is as foolish to speak of Old English as it 
would be to speak of Old Italian instead of Latin; rightly 
too, he indicates how much less influence Anglo-Saxon had 
upon medieval English literature than had the Roman 
literature upon medieval Italian and French. In 1300 Latin 
was a living language, Anglo-Saxon was among those which 
were dead. Perhaps, on the other hand, too much is made in 
this book of the vagueness and dimness and melancholy of 
Anglo-Saxon verse. Naturally, the spirit of those Teutons 
who swept to our shores over dismal and stormy seas was 
different from the spirit of those who dwelt amid the 
flowers and pleasaunces of Gaul, and we may never expect 
that one who has been bred on the clarity and brightness 
of French literature should appreciate the gloom of 
“ Beowulf.’’ While the French and Norman inheritance 
deserves to be duly emphasized, full appreciation must also 
be devoted to that grim spirit which gave alike the mordant 
satire of a Langland and the calm, mystic contemplation 
of evanescent things in “ The Tempest.”’ 

Many chapters in this survey have not such a dominant 
thesis to enunciate, for so much has been written of certain 
authors that practically nothing new may be said of their 
works, nor could these and minor authors be neglected, for 
this survey is designed as a text-book as well as a critical 
study. One sometimes feels that the text-book format is 
unfortunate. The necessity of splitting up the literary 
activity of the various periods into paragraphs, each deal- 
ing with the activity of a particular author, often obscures 
larger tendencies and makes certain chapters statistical 
rather than critical. At the same time, even the most 
statistical pages have a definite tone and atmosphere, have 
that informed critical judgment which we have learned to 
look for in the writings of Professor Legouis. The section 
on Chaucer is, as might have been expected, particularly 
suggestive, as is likewise that on Milton. Shakespeare is 
dealt with hardly so satisfactorily ; one feels somehow that 
of Chaucer the critic writes with loving appreciation, of 
Milton with awed respect, but of Shakespeare with just a 
shadow of doubt and of uncertainty. 

What above all characterizes this work is the style. 
French critics know how to pen graceful phrases while 
we grumble roughly on, and, in the hands of Miss Irvine, 
little seems to have been lost of the clarity, precision, and 
charm of the original Gallic sentences. Such an image as 
appears in the statement that— 

“what the French weakly call force has an English 

name, strength ...in which seven muscular consonants 

strangle a single vowel {while] in the French word oiseau, a 


solitary consonant hums among soft vowels and 
diphthongs ”’ 


could but rarely appear in an English work. Only once or 
twice does the translator stumble :— 

“Tedious though was the morality ‘ Magnificence,’ 
written by John Skelton about 1516, it yet showed a new 
standpoint,”’ 

is the only real blemish on this score. The volume as a 
whole is delightfully free from footnotes, but perhaps those 
admitted might have been a little more up-to-date. Thus the 
note on “ Beowulf ’’ is very misleading when recent philo- 
logical research is borne in mind; surely some edition of the 
text later than that of Heyne might have been mentioned. 
So, too, there is a certain weakness in the references to 
Cynewulf; considerable confusion might well arise in the 
mind of a student from the varied titles—“ Saint Julian,’’ 
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“ Saint Helen ’’—given to the two poems universally known 
as “ Juliana”’ and “ Elene.”’ 

These, however, are, after all, but minor fiaws, and 
this work should be welcomed by all lovers and students 
of English, both by those who agree with, and those who 
would contradict, the cardinal thesis of the volume: that— 

‘‘there are ...two necessary prefaces to English 


literature, and the French is more indispensable than the 
Anglo-Saxon to comprehension of its final form.” 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 


NEWSPAPER HISTORY 

Our Times: the Turn of the Century, 1900-1904. By Marx 

SULLIVAN. (Scribner. 21s,) 
Tuts curious book is the first volume of a history of the 
United States in the last generation. Mr. Sullivan’s aim 
is “to appraise the actors of history and their activities 
according to the way they affected the average man.’’ He 
thinks that historians give far too much attention to poli- 
ticians, parties, and causes, and far too little to engineers, 
scientists, and even the creators of fashions. He has gone 
to the newspaper files, of which he has an amazing know- 
ledge, for his facts and illustrations, and has produced a 
most entertaining chronicle, in which we go from bimetal- 
lism to lap-dogs, and from war to the current comic songs. 
This method aims at recapturing the changing excitement of 
day to day, and it does indeed achieve a rich mixed effect, 
the effect of a film programme, where tragedy, farce, and 
mere topical interest flicker along, leaving no time for 
thought or discrimination. We are entertained, and that is 
the main thing. It should be said that Mr. Sullivan is a 
thoroughly competent chronicler with a remarkably encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of everyday affairs and a keen eye for the 
colours in his kaleidescope. His writing has the actuality 
and vividness of good journalism. His long book is packed 
tight with information big and small, and covers a very 
wide field of American activity. It is breathless, like the 
American progress it records; indeed, that is the chief im- 
pression it leaves—the furious galloping speed of American 
social change at the turn of the century. Mr. Sullivan, 
however, is not an altogether uncritical rhapsodist of the 
labour-saving devices which many account the chief glory 
of American civilization. He sees that invention has been 
abused. Mankind, he says truly, has missed its chance, 
and instead of using scientific inventions to simplify life and 
release it for higher things, has merely ‘“‘ become enmeshed 
in the anxieties of a complex and hurried ”’ existence. Still 
Mr. Sullivan would not be the good American that he is if 
he could write of Ford and his kind without emotion. The 
English reader will be struck by the self-sufficingness of 
America as pictured here. This is domestic history. Foreign 
affairs are hardly mentioned; and for all that the outside 
world seems to matter, the States might be some happy 
Cloud-Cuckoo-Town, happily immersed in its own intensely 
personal affairs. Hence a certain spiritual isolation. 

Within his limits Mr. Sullivan is acute; he can get at 
“times behind his newspaper files to general tendencies. 
Thus, his interesting account of the career of Bryan relates 
that strange person most convincingly to the social and 
economic needs of his day. Another excellent chapter 
sketches the rise and fall of the once famous Admiral Dewey, 
whose placid destruction of the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay 
caused an outburst of grotesque hero worship, quickly fol- 
lowed by equally grotesque depreciation. This story brings 
out most interestingly the weaknesses of a newspaper- 
stimulated democracy. Mr. Sullivan’s “average citizen *’ 
is capable of mass hysterics as well as mass production. In 
his impartial necord of the forces that have transformed 
America, Mr. Sullivan has rather neglected the newspaper, 
perhaps the most potent of all, in driving his average man 
along rigid lines of thought and habit» To an Englishman 
it may seem that the really distinguishing feature of this 
civilization in its social aspect is the wholehearted passion 
for and belief in publicity—the vanity of a self-confident 
person of high merit who thinks that too much cannot be 
known about him. Self-confidence is, indeed, the note of 
this record—boundless belief in the American and his power 
to make of his life what he will. We follow from afar, gasp- 
ing and envious. Mr. Sullivan enlivens his narrative with a 
series of amusing photographs, cartoons, old fashion-plates, 
and so on. 


FICTION 
Odtaa. By JOHN MASEFIELD. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Private Life of Helen of Troy. By JOHN ERSKINE. 

(Nash & Grayson. 7s, 6d.) 

The Charwoman’s Shadow. By Lord DuNsaNy. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Glass Mender and Other Stories. 

BARING. (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 

To be the richer by a couple of intense hours is a matter 
for due gratitude, and it will be found frequently that 
those who criticize a pure romance are in heart sapping 
beneath the entire convention of successive adventure and 
escape. It may be suspected that such disagreeable people 
dislike children and dogs, and (if scandal is to be believed) 
they are prohibitionists and vegetarians. “ Odtaa’’ treads 
the pleasant heel of “Sard Harker.”” Highworth Ridden, 
a simple, awkward English lad, finds himself, after a few 
days at Santa Barbara, in calf-love with the beautiful 
Carlotta de Leyva and in sympathy with the cause of her 
betrothed, Don Manuel Encinitas, who is conspiring against 
the megalomaniacal Dictator, Don Lopez de Meruel. The 
story consists of Hi’s journey by smack, horse, and on 
foot, by river and tropical forest, to bring urgent word of 
Carlotta’s arrest as a revolutionary to her distant lover. 
Misfortune makes the journey a long detour, but although 
the shortest cut is favoured in geometrical and modern com- 
mercial thought, in matters of romance, of heaven, and of 
knowledge, the longest way round is the best. Cunningly 
Mr. Masefield has made his chief character a tenderfoot, 
with a blundering endurance necessary among serial dangers 
and, as a formative essence in character, moral. Into those 
new eyes and upon those raw susceptibilities he pours a 
wealth of tropical colour, sound, and action. Vivid char- 
acters strike first by their oddities or menace upon the 
boy’s mind. The rounded episodes are distinct as objects 
in the brilliant sunlight that never ‘confuses Southern colour 
and form. There is a wonderful description of the tropical 
rains sounding through the metaphorical imagination of 
the poet. Another episode becomes our possession; the 
visional clearness that rises in the fevered mind of Hi when 
he is lost in the forest, a sheer hint of that secondary 
experience of complete mind of which all, under accidental 
or trained circumstances, have glimpses. The South 
American romances of Hudson have the distances of sub- 
jective veiling; here is a sharper impinging of image, a 
“ Purpler Land.”’ 

If Mr. Masefield has given Hellenic and symbolic beauty 
to the unhappy Carlotta, Professor John Erskine, of 
Columbia University, has, by reversion of heroic romance, 
presented to immediate America its sixth best selling novel, 
and a Fifth Avenue Mrs. Helen. Mr. Shaw gave us, as 
a Jeanne Darc, a bouncing country wench chaffing the 
Poilus, and though he could not manage the Voices, he fell 
back on the sword nicely posed and the picturesque banner 
for romantic confirmation. Professor Erskine is more con- 
sistent. But in converting the later life of Helen, after 
her return to her complaisant husband, into a modern 
American novel, he is faced by the fact that contemporary 
town fiction is ethical and concerned with the natural and 
social consequences of sexual commerce. The moral dialec- 
tics of his story are brilliant, though the humour of their 
false application to Greek civilization is apt to lose point. 
Helen is a vivid modern woman with a serious love-of-life 
theory, that reminds one of the erotic heroines portrayed 
by Mr. D. H. Lawrence, and a complete inability to realize 
that she has done anything wrong in running away with 
Paris or anything unusual in coming home again. Her- 
mione, in modern fashion, excuses and is cheeky to her 
mamma. Menelaus is the modern husband who, like the 
hero of Mr. Geoffrey Moss’s last novel, never feels his 
changed forehead and always forgives his amoral wife. 
There is no local colour, and it is possible that, despite 
the fine last chapter, the whole story is a jeu d’esprit. 

Lord Dunsany’s new Castle in Spain is frail enough to 
please all who have a few unshorn sheep on a secret 
pasture. There is, rightly enough, no reason why the 
Magician in the twilight wood should have had a char- 
woman, for his cooking was done by the minor imps, and 
her pail and mop were unavailing against the spiders and 
the great motes that had never seen the sun. Ramon, the 
young apprentice, was a poor scholar, for he had been sent, 
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willy nilly, by his noble but needy father to learn the 
proper method of transmuting lead into gold, and his mind 
ran on sunlight and village girls rather than on the 
ferocious sign of the dragon. So he put too much dew or 
crocodile tears in the love-philtre which he compounded for 
his sister, with very embarrassing results, and spent his 
time in trying to deceive the wily Alchemist and to recover 
his own shadow, which le had bargained away, and the 
beautiful young shadow of the charwoman, who, was, of 
course, an enchanted girl. 

In his volume of fairy tales Mr. Maurice Baring keeps 
more strictly to the literary or pretty convention in which, 
by lack of traditional belief, remarkable events can only be 
justified by moral allegory. The best of these little tales is 
the “ Blue Rose,’’ which recalls, in its pleasant moral, 
Andersen’s story of the king who rode in procession clothed 
in the exquisitely spun robe of nothing; but Mr. Baring 
never attempts to catch the childlike animism of Andersen 
that reveals the very quiddity, as Lamb would say, of little 
objects, a wooden soldier or a card castle, nor abides by 
those relative proportions by which a small green garden 
hedges infinity. But at times he follows fantasy freely, and 
his organ fugue, which tells of the romance of poor Vox 
Angelica, of old Quint and Sackbut the Hermit, and of the 
chattering Chromatics of the Forest of Discord, is a pleasing 
exercise in apt and minor analogy, appreciable by grown-ups. 


ITALIAN CHURCHES 


The Oathedrals and Churches of Italy. 

Bumpus, (Werner Laurie. 31s. 6d.) 
Bumpvs’s “Cathedrals and Churches ’’ was written when 
Italy was only becoming the extraordinary place it is now. 
It was also written for a less exacting generation of tourists 
than ours. It fulfilled to some extent the function of archi- 
tectural supplement to “ Baedeker’’ that Street’s ‘“ Gothic 
Architecture in Spain ’’ fulfilled for the traveller in the 
other peninsula. It used to be in three volumes, but it is 
here issued in one. For the traveller the three-volume 
edition was, of course, more convenient, since in any town 
only the volume relating to it needed to be carried about. 
But no doubt travellers will become less numerous as Italy 
approaches the climax of the present interesting phase of 
its history, so that matters less than it would have mattered 
twenty years ago. And the returned traveller at least will 
be pleased with the present handsome edition, which is finely 
printed and bound, and illustrated, not it is true with 
pleasant drawings in the Street manner, but with excellent 
photographs of some of the most interesting churches in 
Italy from Trent to Otranto. It is a pity that the illustra- 
tions also include reproductions in colour of some bad 
paintings of well-known Italian architectural subjects, and 
it is to be hoped that future editions will not be disfigured 
with them. 

Bumpus does not display anything like as much technical 
knowledge as Street, who, if he is occasionally fussy, had 
nevertheless a truly scholarly delight in everything relating 
to his subject. Bumpus is more of an amateur. He wrote 
less for the specialist in architecture and more for the 
general sightseer. But he was a genuine enthusiast and had 
good taste, and without being aggressive he had the courage 
and ability to justify his own views. Thus, although on 
the subject of the Duomo at Milan he quotes a Tennyson 
even more incredible than usual :— 

‘*O Milan, O the chanting quires ; 
The giant windows’ blazoned fires; 
The height, the space, the gloom, the glory! 
A mound of marble, a hundred spires,”’ 


By T, Franois 


he frankly disliked the exterior, and at the same time 
realized that in its peculiar fashion the interior is meri- 
torious and impressive. And he devotes nine pages to 
Sant’ Ambrogio as against four to the Duomo. He is 
hostile to Palladio, and suggests little of the interest that 
M. Vaudoyer imparts to the whole subject of Vicenza in 
“ Les Délices de l’Italie.’”’ He takes refuge in vague general- 
ization. Palladio’s buildings “ form a striking warning of 
the consequences of neglecting the first desideratum of 
architecture, truth and durability of construction.” But 
on details he is intelligent and often interesting. 

The original text has been collated and revised by 
Mrs. E. M. Lang, who has performed her task well. 


THE FIGHT FOR SAINT JOAN 


Mr. Shaw and “The Maid.” By J. M, Ropertson. 
Sanderson. 5s,) 

Ir is pleasant to see Mr. Robertson “going for’’ Mr. 
Shaw in this book. It is pleasant for many reasons. In 
the first place he shows the younger generation of bellicose 
writers how admirably the wordy warfare of giant contro- 
versialists can be carried on. Mr. Robertson was always 
a master of the weapons of controversy, from the rapier 
to the bludgeon, and he uses them so skilfully and cour- 
teously that, while-he often destroys his opponent, he never 
makes bad blood. In the second place, without placing 
ourselves squarely on Mr. Robertson’s side in this parti- 
cular controversy, we like to see the rationalist’s case, the 
position of the late nineteenth-century rationalist, put so 
admirably. The Maid and her history will always form a 
battleground as long as there are mystics and rationalists. 
At bottom, Mr. Robertson’s quarrel with Mr. Shaw is that 
he takes a mystic view of the Maid in “Saint Joan.” 
Wisely he attacks Mr. Shaw more for his preface than for 
his play, and makes the chief ground for his assault Mr. 
Shaw’s perversion of history. 

We shall not enter the lists when they are set for two 
such redoubtable warriors. Mr. Shaw is well able to look 
after himself where the fight is hottest, but he is one of 
those reckless fighters who never get off scatheless. In the 
preface to “Saint Joan ”’ he struck some wild blows, which 
left him open to a dangerous counter-attack, and Mr. 
Robertson is not one who lets slip such an opportunity. He 
makes mincemeat of Mr. Shaw’s statement about the 
“Rationalist and Materialist historians and essayists who 
feel obliged ’’ to set down Joan as “ either crazy or menda- 
cious.’’ Some of his other assaults are not quite so effec- 
tive. For instance, in the controversy over the Battle of 
Herrings and Jeanne’s announcement of it on the day on 
which it took place, we are quite prepared to believe with 
Mr. Robertson that “the whole thing is rubbish.”” But 
for the case as he states it, everything depends upon the 
date of Jeanne’s departure from Vaucouleurs. Mr. Robert- 
son says that it was February 13th; we dare say it was, but 
we feel that Mr. Robertson should have given rather better 
evidence than a statement in a footnote that Professor 
Petit-Dutaillis pronounced the date to have been “ estab- 
lished by M. de Boismarmin.”’ But we must not get 
between the combatants or we shall end by getting the blows 
from both sides. 


(Cobden- 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Democracy. By HENRY ADAms. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


First published anonymously forty-five years ago, this 
novel of American political life was written by the 
descendant of two Presidents and attracted much notice in 
England. It is a story of an uncommon type, dry, 
humorous, unemotional, economical. The corruption of 
public life in Washington is revealed in the love story ofy 
Madeleine Lee, a beautiful youhg widow, quick to act a 
part, who spends a winter in the capital in order to study 
political ethics, and becomes involved in the rise to fame 
of a rough “ Prairie Giant ’’ whose unlettened and aggres- 
sive ways she at first delights to control. From satiric 
glimpses of senatorial society the story gradually moves on 
to a higher level of passion, and the concluding scenes 
between Madeleine and her young sister are of great 
emotional power, which is invigorated by unfailing shrewd 
humour. Madeleine and her self-deceptions are completely 
exposed, and the contrast between the sisters is thoroughly 
worked out. Various types of party hangers-on, diplomats, 
and a “ daring ’’ American girl of the day make up the list 
of characters. The book is undeniably prosy, but none the 
less moving and sympathetic, and the old problem of 
feminine influence in politics is handled in a remarkably 
sane temper. 

* * * 
Beads of Coloured Days. By VERNON KNOWLEs. 

Gardner. 7s. 6d.) 


In spite of his sub-title, “ A Study in Behaviour,’’ with 
its rather terrifying psychological implications, Mr. 
Knowles is only setting out to do—very much in the manner 
of Miss Dorothy Richardson—what many other novelists 
have been trying to do ever since “Sinister Street ’’ was 
written. He wishes to make clear the complex wonders of 
being a boy and a young man, and, on the whole, he has 


(Wells 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


RAVEL in Belgium is particularly easy owing to the 
splendid facilities offered by the Belgian State Rail- 
ways. This little kingdom, with its seaside resorts 
and its towns of art, its industrial activities, and 

the Ardennes—where winding rivers, deep valleys, and vast 
forests please the eye—offers a wonderful variety of sights 
to the tourist. 

Most travellers when thinking of Belgium think of 
Ostend, Brussels, and Ghent, and the battlefields round 
Liége, but attention is being more and more directed to the 
Ardennes. Within easy access of London, the Belgian 
Ardennes provide a wonderful opportunity for a pleasant 
siay amid beautiful woods with rippling streams, where 
hamlets nestle under the hillside. 

The journey from Namur to Dinant by river is a very 
pleasant one, ending with a splendid view of Notre Dame 
at Dinant, with the ruins of an eld fortress crowning the 
cliffs behind. Tours can be arranged in all directions, 
railway tickets can be obtained that are available on all 
lines; so that it is possible to travel to any part of the 
country in two hours at the most. Particulars can be 
obtained from the London Agent, Mr. Defrance, 47, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

*% % 

Canada, too, is attracting tourists in large numbers. 
To an invigorating sea voyage is added the pleasure of visits 
to the Niagara Falls, the Rocky Mountains, or other beauty 
spots in the wide open spaces of Canada. 

The facilities offered to the British public by the 
Canadian-Pacific Railway Company are very well planned, 
and are calculated to suit a wide range of tastes and purses. 

The tours can be of an independent kind, or parties can 
-be attended by guides. They range from a “ De Luxe ”’ tour 


of seven weeks’ duration, when travellers are taken from: 


Liverpool, across Canada to the Pacific border, visiting the 
Niagara Falls, the Lakes, and all the important towns at 
a cost of £195; to less ambitious tours of a fortnight’s 
duration for £55. 

In all cases the fares include Atlantic accommodation, 
railway travel, sleeping berth or parlour car seat when 
required, hotel room and drives. I shall be pleased to supply 
readers with fuller particulars, or to put them into touch 
with the London offices of the railway. 

* 

The new edition of “ Holiday Tours ”’ issued by Pick- 
fords Lid., has just come my way. It is a very comprehen- 
sive list of Holiday Tours in Britain and Abroad, covering 
a large number of travel activities and services. Not only 
are there innumerable Foreign Tours dealt with, giving 
detailed itineraries and prices, but there are tours in and 
about the British Isles. The book is more than usually 
valuable for a list of recommended Hotels in Great Britain 
and Abroad, and all travellers would be well advised to 
write for a copy to Messrs. Pickfords Ltd., Tourist Agents, 
206, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. - 

* * * 

George Lunn’s Tours Ltd., have just issued their “ Holi- 
days Abroad ”’ for 1926. Special attention is directed to the 
Tours, which include Lucerne, or Brunnen, Lugano, Genoa, 
and the French Riviera. Large numbers of these tours are 
escorted from London, with departures on Tuesdays and 
Fridays throughout the season, and some of them include 
excursions to Venice, and Motor Tours from Nice to Men- 
tone, Monte Carlo, and Cannes. 

Other new features in this programme of Tours are trips 
to Brunnen on the Lake of Lucerne; to Meiningen, charm- 
ingly situated at the entrance to the Gorge of the Aar at 
the foot of the Wetterhorn range ef mountains; and to 
Weissenburg, a spot in the Simmenthal. 

There are also Escorted Motor Tours in Northern Africa, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, and cruises in the 
Mediterranean. 

* * * 

Since the introduction of these Travel Notes, it has been 
evident that they have been followed by readers with great 
interest. There have been numerous requests from readers 
throughout the country for fuller particulars of the Tcurs 
mentioned here, and as there are so many Travel Agencies 
offering their services to a public which is perhaps a little 
dazed by their repeated advertisements, we have decided to 
supply readers with information on any of their Travel 
problems. 

We propose to print short Travel sketches from time to 
time, and also to note any new Tours that are being 
arranged likely to be of interest to readers. Besides this, 
we will supply information to any reader on any Travel 
problem, or we will put him in touch with the Tourist 
Agency most likely to assist him. There will be no charge 
for this service ; the only return we would ask is that readers 
who reply to Tourist Agencies should mention Ture Natron. 

Tue TRAVELLER. 
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DOSTOEVSKY 
Portrayed by his Wife 


Edited and translated from the Diary and the Reminiscences 
of Mme. Dostoevsky by S. 8. KOTELIANSKY. 
With 4 portraits. Demy 8vo. 1@s. 6d. net. 

“An unforgettable picture of the man and his fierce pur- 
pose.”—Sunday Times. “This excellent volume.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. ‘ Full of the ore from which the truth 
may be won.”’—Observer. 





Madame de Stael, 1766-1800. sy pavip Grass 
LARG. 12s. 6d. net. “It may be doubted whether anyone 
will succeed better in explaining the amazing contradictions 
of Mme. de Stael’s life and character. Certainly no one has 
brought acuter perception or greater industry to the task.”— 
Saturday Review. ‘There may be better books about her, 
but there could hardly be one more entertaining, more 
accurate, and more acute.”’—Nation. 

A Bibliography 


The Work of H. G. Wells: 
Dictionary and Subject Index, 1887-1925. By G. H. WELLS. 
12s. 6d. net. “It was left to Mr. G. H. Wells to demonstrate 
to the world what a universal figure Mr. H. G. Wells is. 
It describes such a bewildering variety that one vaguely 
wonders if H. G. Wells is not a committee.”—Duily News. “A 
monumental compilation ... exceedingly well done... will 
interest even those who have no especial interest in 
Wellsiana.”’—Bystander. 


Catullus’ Poems. transiated and edited by F. A. 
WRIGHT, M.A., with an Introduction. 7s. 6d. net. In the 
Broadway Translations. “This interesting and scholarly 
book.”—W. L. CouRTNEY, in Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Amazingly 
cunning, he has gone to work in just the right way, a delightful 
interpreter.”—RALPH STRAUS, in Bystander. 


Houses of Pity. A Survey of the Ancient Hospitals of 
England. By Dr. J. M. HOBSON, author of “The Book of 
the Wandle.” With 42 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. ‘ A book of equal 
charm and interest, it contains much quaint and curious lore, 
historical and architectural, and is both copiously and 
curiously illustrated.”—Sunday Times. 


Common Sense & its Cultivation. by HANBURY 
HANKIN, Sc.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Foreword by C. S. MYERS, F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net. Abnormal Cal- 
culating Power—Musical Genius—Experts as Business Men— 
Confidence Tricks—The Globe-Trotter—Opposition to New Ideas 
—The Practical Man—Quakers, etc. 


Thucydides: A stuay in Historical Reality. By G. F. 
ABBOTT. 7s. 6d. net. ‘“‘An extremely interesting monograph 
in which the art of Thucydides, as well as his matter and 
philosophy, are subjected to a lucid and _ enlightening 
scrutiny.”—Sunday Times. ‘‘ His most interesting essay, the 
whole work is exceedingly cool and clear.”—Guardian. 


The Psychology of the Movements of Hand- 


writing. Selected and translated from the Works of 
J. CREPIEUX-JAMIN by L. K. GIVEN-WILSON, B.Sc. 
3s. 6d. net. ‘“‘A solid basis for all who desire to study the 
subject.”—Birmingham Post. ‘“ This orderly and painstaking 
compilation is to be recommended.’’—Spectator. 


Issues of European Statesmanship. By 
B. G. DE MONTGOMERY, D.Phil. 10s. Gd. net. ‘ Interesting 
are those chapters which discuss current international and 
social problems of the day. The merit of the book lies largely 
in the fact that it is a warning against drift.’—Spectator. “‘A 
solid and thoughtful book.’—Liverpool Post. 


Two New Volumes in 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


Ancient Greece at Work: an Economic History 
from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest. By Pro- 
fessor G. GLOTZ, author of “ The Agean Civilization.” With 
49 illustrations. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. ‘‘ Despite the difficulties 
he has made his work a remarkably full one, in which there 
seems to be no flaw.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages. 
Edited by A. P. NEWTON, Rhodes Professor of Imperial 
History in the University of London. With 8 plates and maps. 
T2s. 6d. net. Essays in the history of early travel and medieval 
conceptions of the world, by the Editor, Professors M. L. W. 
Laistner, Claude Jenkins, Alan Mawer, Sir T. W. Arnold, 
Sir E. Denison Ross, E, Prestage, Baron Meyendorff, and 
Eileen Power, Lit.D. 





THE VESPASIANO 
MEMOIRS 


Lives of Illustrious Men of the Fifteenth Century 
By VESPASIANO DA BISTICCI, Bookseller, 

With 16 full-page plates. Royal 8vo. Buckram. 21s. net. 
Translated by W. G. and E. Waters, these memoirs and brief 
lives of distinguished popes, kings, cardinals, statesmen, 
writers, and others, by a Florentine bookseller who was their 
contemporary, are indispensable for all students of the Italian 
Rennaissance and present many piquant biographical details. 
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succeeded in giving us an innocent, unassuming, and 
honest study. Alec Holt is not an unsympathetic hero, 
though he remains limp to the end. We are at least spared 
a public school and Oxford, but it would have been more 
helpful to indicate clearly the exact mental atmosphere of 
Alec’s home. The early days at business and the friend- 
ship with the prosaic George are well presented, nor do we 
miss the traditional twin lures of art and Catholicism. 
After the hero’s unsuccessful marriage the story leaps even 
more breathlessly from dot to dot. Alec’s friends are one 
by one swept out of his way with rapidity, and the con- 
fusion is crowned by the arrival of a preposterous legacy, 
as though Mr. Knowles grew alarmed at the excessive 
simplicity of his earlier chapters. And so another has been 
added to our long gallery of young men who cease to live 
long before the interesting periods of life are drawing near. 
Here is nothing new except the rather unusual tragedy of 
young widowerhood. Nevertheless, if Mr. Knowles would 
write in a smoother style, his shadowy originality in treat- 
ing of a hero refreshingly unversed in the arts would enable 
him to withstand the literary onslaughts of Balliol. 


* ” * 


Te, cnaky Prisoner. By Count GOBINEAU, (Heinemann. 
8. 6d,) 


If for nothing more than the character of Barbillon, 
the rascally and inventive servant of the hero, this romantic 
story of the French religious wars deserves to be read. 
His tireless and shameless faculty for finding means to 
avoid disaster commands our respect no less than the con- 
sistency of the death which closed his adventurous career. 
His young master, Jean de la Tour-Miracle, possesses, in 
addition to the necessary graces of the hero of romance, 
many human and endearing qualities of his own, and his 
marvellous progress from danger to danger and from escape 
to escape makes very entertaining reading. He is lucky in 
having for godmother Diane de Poitiers, and the splendours 
of her chateau provide material for some dazzling chapters, 
rich in description. Lightly ironic, the author passes 
easily from savagery to farce, and from the writing of lowe- 
letters—in which art Jean did not excel—to card debts, 
treating all with the same humour and impartiality. 


* * * 


The Land of Mist. 
7s. 6d.) 


“Mind and Matter’’ do indeed “ glide swift into the 
vortex of immensity ’’ as we see unfolded the story of the 
conversion of our two lovers, Enid, daughter of the famous 
Professor Challenger, and Malone, the journalist whose 
growing belief in spiritualism loses him his work. The 
book is not without passages of dramatic power. The 
materialization of Pithecanthropus at the séance in Paris, 
the struggle with the evil presence in the empty house, and 
the conversion of Professor Challenger are exciting enough, 
but it is a barren excitement. Propaganda cannot afford 
to be barren, and here there is not even the simulation of 
passion and abandon which alone can bring about con- 
versions and can justify the writing of this type of novel. 
Only once are we indulged with a digression into the neutral 
world of daily life, and here horrors are heaped upon horrors 
in order to convince us of the loathsomeness of the man 
who profanely wished to buy the powers of a medium. The 
path of the fanatic believer is narrow, but it is never so 
limited as we are here led to believe. 


By A. Conan DoyLF. (Hutchinson, 


. * * 


Frieuds of Mr. Sweeney. By Etmer Davis. 
7s, 6d.) 


Terrible to feel middle-aged at thirty-eight; but this 
was the trouble with Asaph Holliday, long ago known to 
his worldly companions as “ Ace,’”? now the intellectual 
associate editor of a New York critical weekly. Sad with 
thinking of vanished days, Holliday saw his wife off to a 
conference of political women, and prayed for deliverance 
from “a puny and pious life.” Scorning one college friend 
who had won fame by devotion to the molecule, he wel- 
comed the sudden arrival of another, a man of open-air 
action who was ready to call him “ Ace’’ and to set out to 
discover what the Volstead Act had left surviving in the 
way of night clubs. Their invasion of an institution run 
by the aristocratic refugees of a semi-central European State 
led to the misappropriations of hats and cars, and to a 
night of highly amusing dangers in the office of the critical 
weekly. One cannot but pause to admire the coolness and 
melancholy of the so-called “ Alexis ’’ who met them there. 
The triumphs of this farcical day and night belong to “ Ace,” 
who emerges with his salary doubled and his old reputation 
for bonhomie newly resplendent. It is an extremely amus- 
ing and well constructed story. 


(Methuen 


The Happy Meddler. By G. B. STERN and Georraky 

HouLpswortH. (Ward & Lock. 7s. 6d.) 

The benevolent adventures among other people’s lives 
undertaken by that cultured and noble Bohemian, Richard 
Spurnville (corruption of Spurn-the-devil) Carew, carry him 
into a ridiculous, comfortable country already familiar to 
us from some of the novels of G. B. Stern. It is a country 
of amorous excitements combined with severely practical 
common sense. It is a country containing mines from which 
base slaves bring the dull stuff which they shape into-duller 
stories of sentiment and sloth. The more alert, better- 
trained imaginations: know how to select from that country 
the better sort of light-hearted nonsense and how to use it 
in writing stories of lovers who for ever remain pleasantly 
conscious that they are not to be mistaken for creatures of 
life but for the heavenly ideas of sweetness and strength. 
Without writing parody, the authors of “The Happy 
Meddler ’’ maintain a secret, laughing warfare against the 
rubbish from which their stories draw demurely aloof, from 
which they are separated by such subtle and cunning 
touches. The Happy Meddler strays gaily along the fron- 
tier between the things that happen a | the things that 
we would like to happen, scattering seeds of heavenly 
absurdity. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
PARLOPHONE RECORDS 


Ricnarp Srravuss. “ Macbeth.’? Symphonic Poem. Played 
by the Orchestra of the State Opera House, Berlin ; 
conductor, Ed. Moerike. “ Morgen,” sung by Emmy 
Bettendorf, soprano, with orchestral accompaniment. 
(Three 12 in. records. E10423 to 10425. 4s. 6d. each.) 
The first two records and one side of the third contain 

the symphonic poem; ‘“‘ Morgen ”’ occupies the last side of 
the third record. ‘“ Macbeth ”’ is rarely played at concerts 
in England, but it does not occupy a low place among 
Strauss’s tone-poems, and its appearance on the gramophone 
is welcome. It was written immediately after his ‘‘ Aus 
Italien ’’ and before his “Don Juan.” Unlike the later 
tone-poems it has practically no “ programme.’’ The music, 
in fact, merely interprets Macbeth’s psychology on fairly 
broad lines. There is a “ Macbeth theme ”’ and a “ Lady 
Macbeth theme,’’ and a march that can be identified with 
Macduff—and that is about all that need be said. The 
records are most satisfactory. The third side is notably 
good, the strings being admirable. ‘“ Morgen’”’ is con- 
sidered by some people to be Strauss’s best song, and among 
the best songs ever written. There is a beautiful record 
of it sung by Elena Gerhardt, and it is the highest praise 
that one can give to this new record and to Emmy Betten- 
dorf that they stand comparison with that. The song gains 
by the orchestral rather than the piano accompaniment. 


Verpr. “Un Ballo in Maschera.’’ “Morro, ma prima in 
grazia’’ and “Aria de Amelia.’’ Sung in German by 
Emmy Bettendorf, soprano, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. (12 in, record. E10431. 4s. 6d.) 

These two airs come from the’second and third acts of 

Verdi’s opera, and have considerable beauty. They are 

extraordinarily well sung by Emmy Bettendorf. 


Wacner. “ Rheingold.”” ‘“ Weiha, Waga, Woge”’ and 
“Lugt Schwestern.’’ Sung by Elise von Catopol, Else 
Knepel, and Grete Mancke, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. (12 in. record. E10432. 4s. 6d.) 

These are the Rhine Daughters’ songs from the opening 
scene of “ Rheingold,” and are a most welcome addition to 
Wagnerian records. They are excellently sung, the balance 
between the voices and the orchestration being very good. 


Played by 
£10427. 


Bruno Luttnc. Indian Suite, “ Taj Mahal.’’ 
Edith Lorand Orchestra. (12 in. record. 
4s. 6d.) 

There is very little to be said for the music of this 
suite. It is a mixture of pretentiousness and silliness. The 
playing and recording, both good, are wasted on it. 


JoHanN Srrauss. “ Marienklange’’ and “Thermen.”’ 
Played by Marek Weber and his famous Orchestra. 
(12 in. record. E10429. 4s. 6d.) 

Two more of Strauss’s waltzes, and not among the least 
charming. ‘“ Marienklange”’ is particularly good. 
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“CERTAIN BELLS, now mute, CAN 
JINGLE” 


This line from Browning’s “ Fifine ’’ must haunt 
many of us. It is a line eloquent not only of lost oppor- 
tunities but remindful also of potentialities within us 
which we are apt to forget in our ordinary everyday 
worlds. It is very much in its place at the head of this 
advertisement—which is really more than an advertise- 
ment—which is, indeed, a message, a plain, straight- 
forward announcement of an opportunity for readers of 
this paper. Nothing miraculous or far fetched, nothing 
incredible, but something really interesting, vital, and 
in its way unique. Certainly unique in itself and unique 
also in its invitation to enter once more. . . and this 
time with certainty of the goal . . . that avenue to 
true culture—the study of foreign languages. And the 


name of this “‘ open sesame ’’ to the treasures of achieve- - 


ment is the Linguaphone Course of Language study by 
Gramophone. 
* * 


Consider language for a moment. Recall your own 
first efforts at word construction, or, if this be difficult, 
or your memory treacherous, consider the efforts of 
children within your knowledge and acquaintance. The 
child listens, hears—imitates. There is no other way. 
Upon this acknowledged fact the inventor of the 
Linguaphone Courses has seized. We are to learn as 
the child learns. We are simply to listen. To explain 
the underlying principle a little further. Our desire, 
perhaps, is to learn French. By the Linguaphone 
Course we learn to understand, read and speak it 
through the agency of specially prepared double-sided 
Records—each containing two lessons. And it is just 
the same with Italian, Spanish, German, Afrikaans, 
Esperanto, and English. 

* * * 

“ Ingenious’? you admit. But eminently practical, 
too: at a stroke it disposes of all the old bogies and 
difficulties. Your lesson time is any time convenient. 
Your length of lesson is just as you please—and you not 
only go step by step but can retrace your steps at any 
moment and repeat a doubtful word or phrase over and 
over again, or the whole lesson over again. As the 
record turns on the machine and you hear the carefully 
enunciated, perfectly accented words delivered you also 
see them printed in the Linguaphone Text-Book held 
in your hand and see also at the same time the com- 
posite illustration explaining just what is concerned. 


* * * 


The results are just as astonishing as you may 
imagine—beyond even the inventor’s hopes. Every day 
the mail of the Linguaphone Institute is swollen with 
letters of enthusiastic approval and commendation from 
students to whom the Linguaphone methods have 
opened up new possibilities of achievement in the 
mastery of foreign languages. Teachers, Ministers, 
Professional men and women of all grades, clerks, 
artisans, from every type of student all over the country 
these messages come. “ Nothing like this,’’ writes 
Mr. H. G. Wells, “has ever been done before: 
your records are admirable.’’ 

* * * 


And you can learn. There is no room for doubt. 
The widening of horizons, and the personal satisfaction 
that comes with such an addition to your mental life 
as a thorough grasp of a foreign language, the new 
range of literature, the ease during foreign travel—all 
these things may be yours by means of the easy, efficient, 
convenient Linguaphone Courses. Find out about this 
now. Write a postcard to-day to The Linguaphone 
Institute, 202, Napier House, 24-27, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1, and you will receive by return a fully 
illustrated 24-page Booklet which contains details of a 
specially interesting offer. A small thing to do, but 
something you will look back upon with infinite satis- 
faction. Write to-day just giving your name and address. 


THE NATION & THE ATHENZEUM [Apvr] 





2 notable new books 


Milestones 


(Zllus.  24/- met.) 





by ‘Tne MARQUIS or HUNTLY 


Although the author has seen nearly eighty mile- 
stones, he retains all the ardour of youth in 
Tecounting his experiences at Court, in the House 
of Lords, as the Lord Rector of a Scottish 
University, in the hunting field, and as Chief of the 
widespread House of Gordon. <A book which forms 
an invaluable picture of a vanished era. 

(Ready shortly.) 








Naval Memories 
and ‘Tradition 


by ApML. Sir 


HERBERT KING-HALL 


(Large, handsome illus. vol. 18/- net.) 


A fascinating record of varied experiences by one 
who served at the historic bombardment of 
Alexandria and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Cape of Good Hope Station during the War. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Paternoster Row 




















OXFORD BOOKS 


“A GUIDE THROUGH THE MAZE 
OF ENGLISH IDIOM 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH 


USAGE 


By H. W. FOWLER 
7s. 6d. net 


lt is rare that a dictionary can be read 
for its wit as well as for ‘its scholarship, 
but Mr. Fowler’s treatment of such 
problems as the Split Infinitive, the 
Position of Prepositions, the Spelling of 
Foreign and the Use of Archaic Words, 
is so fresh and so human that his 
articles can be enjoyed for themselves. 


None who have used “The King’s 
English” wiil doubt the practical 
wisdom and real learning of the book. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


DUNLOP RUBBER AND SWEDISH 


WO of the leaders in the industrial market, 
Dunlop Rubber Company and Swedish Match 
Company, have been living up to their reputa- 

tions. The dividends declared are low enough to make 
the ordinary shares appear overvalued, while the reports 
issued are inspiriting enough to prevent the shares being 
sold. It goes without saying in the Stock Exchange 
that while a company is successfully pursuing a career of 
expansion, the price of its ordinary shares will always be 
over-valued on the basis of investment yield, because the 
Stock Exchange has the habit of discounting share- 
holders’ prospects twelve months or so ahead. As regards 
the Dunlop Rubber Company, the net profit after pro- 
viding for an unknown amount of depreciation, and 
after paying interest on debenture stock and premium 
on debentures redeemed, amounted to £2,746,229 for 
1925, against £1,500,151 in 1924, an increase of 85 per 
cent. This remarkable expansion followed upon an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. in profits in the preceding year. 
The dividend of 15 per cent. which has been declared 
allows a return of only £4 3s. 4d. per cent. on the 
ordinary shares at the present market price of 24s., 
but members of the Stock Exchange, reasoning that the 
net profit last year, after providing for the A, B, and C 
preference dividends, was equal to 35 per cent. on the 
present ordinary capital of £6,723,381, are now looking 
forward to a dividend of 30 per cent. in respect of 1926. 
Dunlop Rubber is undoubtedly well managed and mak- 
ing giant strides, but it would, however, be unwise for 
the ordinary shareholders to expect bonus distributions 
or huge dividends while the company is still in the period 
of having to raise further capital to finance its continued 


expansion in turnover. 
* * * 


The Swedish Match Company is another example 
of successful industrial expansion, except that unlike the 
Dunlop Rubber Company the Swedish Match Company 
has never had a smash. For 1925 the net profit 
amounted to Kroner 28,576,774, against Kroner 
19,132,064 in the previous year, an increase of 49 per 
cent. During 1925 the capital was raised from Kroner 
90,000,000 to Kroner 180,000,000, and it is obvious that 
not all the new capital outlay has yet become productive. 
It is worth mentioning that in 1925 the exports from 
that Company’s Swedish factories increased by 10 per 
cent. in weight, while the actual number of boxes de- 
livered was increased by 16 per cent. There was a 
20 per cent. increase in the orders received. It is rather 
remarkable that while the Company’s factories in India 
increased their output fourfold in 1925, the export of 
matches from the Swedish factories to British Indian 
markets was also slightly increased. The dividend on 
the “ A’’ shares is again 12 per cent., and 12 per cent. 
is also paid on the new “ B”’ shares, while the interim 
dividend in respect of 1926 is increased from 4 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. At the present market price of 13 3-16 
the shares yield £5 12s. 9d. on the basis of 13 per cent. 
per annum, and £6 ls. 6d. and £6 10s. on the basis of 
14 per cent. and 15 per cent. ‘per annum respectively. 
Here, again, shareholders should realize that the Com- 
pany must go slow with its dividend policy for at least 
another year until its new capital expenditure has become 
fully preductive. The chariot of the Swedish Match 
Company moves more slowly, but more surely than that 
of Dunlop Rubber Company, and the strength of 
the market in the shares suggests that the wisdom is seen 
of taking one’s seat as early as one can and remaining 
seated. ' 

* * * 

The rubber situation is irritating everyone but the 

rubber producers. The price of raw rubber, to the 


MATCH—THE RUBBER SITUATION—SNIA VISCOSA. 


annoyance of rubber manufacturers as well as share- 
holders, has fallen to 1s. 10d., the lowest level since 
May, 1925. A reduction of only 10 per cent. in the price 
of tyres to the consumer is difficult to justify when so 
many consumers own rubber shares and are silent 
watchmen of the rubber market. But it is not difficult 
to see why the price of crude rubber has fallen. London 
stocks increased last week by 1,653 tons to 17,054 tons, 
the level twelve months ago, and will probably increase 
this week by a like amount. Stocks in America at the 
end of March had risen to 61,800 tons, against 58,000 
tons at the end of February, and 55,200 tons at the 
end of January. Stocks afloat were 43,560 tons. The 
latest American consumption figures were regarded as 
“ bearish ’’—32,935 tons for March (1,215 tons per day), 
against 31,135 tons for February (1,415 tons per day). 
But these figures really give no cause for alarm. For 
the whole quarter the total consumption of crude rubber 
amounted to 96,265 tons against 85,789 tons in the 
October-December quarter, and 95,263 tons in the first 
quarter of 1925. Consumption of reclaimed rubber was 
30,236 tons. The proportion of reclaimed rubber to 
total consumption was 23.9 per cent., against 23.1 per 
cent. for October-December, and 20.7 per cent. for 
January-March, 1925. Again, the figures for the output 
of new cars in America are anything but disturbing. 


. The March production of 447,000 vehicles showed an 


increase of 70,000 vehicles over that for March, 1925, 
and the total for the three months of this year amounted 
to 1,138,000 vehicles, against 905,000 vehicles in the 
corresponding quarter of 1925. As regards production, 
it is still uncertain whether a 100 per cent. “ standard ”’ 
production will be realized, but it is significant that the 
imports of foreign rubber into Malaya for transhipment 
(indicating Dutch native production) actually showed a 
slight decline for first three months of this year—being 
33,343 tons,.against 33,602 in the corresponding quarter 
of 1925. The lower price for rubber will stimulate con- 
sumption, check the use of reclaimed rubber, and make 
producers the more careful of their tapping policy. What 
the rubber share market suffers from is the instability 
of the commodity prices. If rubber fell to 1s. 6d. and 
stayed there, the share market would improve. 


* * * 


The price of Snia Viscosa shares has fallen back to 
56s. 9d., partly because of the attack on Mussolini, but 
chiefly because the issue that was expected of British 
Snia Viscosa (a subsidiary for the manufacture of 
“ Sniafil”’ or artificial wool) has not materialized. That 
no authoritative statement has been issued on this last 
point, has allowed rumour to say her worst. She has, in 
fact, declared that the new artificial wool fibre is a frost 
and that it cannot be made or sold in England. We are 
informed on good and independent authority that 
nothing is further from the truth. “ Sniafil’’ is being 
manufactured at the present time in Italy, and a ready 
market is found for it not only in Italy but in the East. 
In a semi-tropical climate where the days are hot and 
the nights are cool, it has been found that the new 
material gives a happy medium in clothing between 
cotton that is light but non-absorbent and wool that is 
absorbent but heavy. In England at present “ Sniafil ’’ 
is classified as artificial silk and liable as such to a pro- 
hibitive duty of 6d. per lb., which is more than half 
its cost of manufacture. If an ad valorem duty could 
be levied, the case would be fairly met. Until then, the 
British Snia Viscosa issue must wait. The Snia Viscosa 
Company is, of course, unaffected by these vagaries of 
Revenue Departments, and at 56s. 9d. the shares can 
be “ locked up’’ with some confidence. 








